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No general truth can be better ascertained, than that the virtue and hap- 
piness of every succeeding period of life mainly depend upon the proper 
culture of the understanding and dispositions during childhood and early 
youth. In favourable circumstances, and by great exertion and care, the 
moral and intellectual mischief arising from the neglect or wrong direction 
of this first period, may in part he remedied. Sometimes the evils thus pro- 
duced lead to their own extermination, by the painful consequences natu- 
rally resulting from them. Sometimes the warnings of Providence, or some 
deep personal affliction, lead to those great changes in the views and dispo- 
sitions of the individual, which make affliction, as it often is, a blessing of 
the highest order, But we may ask him whose understanding and intellec- 
tual acquirements were early neglected, in whose case the period when the 


foundation should have been laid, deep and firm, for the superstructure of 


science and literature, was spent in indolence, if not in wayward self-indul- 
gence, whether he has ever ceased to deplore the past, and to feel that nis 
progress has been impeded, his difficulties increased, and his intellectual 
strength impaired, by the weak indulgence, or the faithlessness, or the ina- 
bility, of those to whom his early education was intrusted? And then we 
may proceed to the man who has been we: before too late, in the 
course of thoughtless dissipation, or criminal licentiousness, or (if the case 
ever occur) of unprincipled selfishness, or dark deceitful malignancy, and 
learn whether he is not continually called to mourn the influence of habits 
and dispositions which, by long exercise, have acquired an almost insupera- 
ble sway in his heart; the inability to raise the thoughts to God, and fix the 
eye of faith on those things which are unseen, but eternal ; the instability of 
good resolutions ; the uncertainty of right dispositions ; and the weakness 
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674 Horsey’s Lectures to Young Perseus. 


of principles now acknowledged to be of the first importance : and if his 
reverence for the affectionate, but weak and erring, guardians of his early 
days, and his own self-humiliation, will allow him to advert to causes in 
which he was not directly coucerned, we would ask him whether he had the 
benefit of wise instruction and good example, of mild but steady restraint, 
of affectionate reproof and discipline ; whether his self-willedness were 
checked ; whether he were taught habitually to look beyond the present 
consequences of his actions, to live in the fear of God, with a conviction 
of his constant presence, and of the great account which he will have to give 
of himself before His righteous tribunal. Perhaps he will be obliged to say, 
he had all these ; but commonly the reverse will be true. There is no case 
in which the ignorance, the selfish weakness, the criminal indulgence of one 
human being operates to the moral injury of another, more certainly than 
where they exist in those whom Providence has appointed to watch over the 
years of infancy, childhood, and youth, and to train for maturity and for 
eternity. And it is delightfully encouraging to believe—what is equally 
true—that by a judicious and faithful exercise of the parental duties, solid 
and permanent effects will be produced; and that where those objects are 
eel made of the first importance in education, which, by the eye of rea- 
son and religion, must be viewed as all-important, there is the fairest pros- 
pect that the riper years will be honourable, useful, and happy ; that the 
principles and dispositions which have been early implanted, carefully che- 
rished, guarded from noxious influences, and invigorated by salutary nou- 
rishment, and by gradual exposure to the climate in which they are to exist, 
will acquire maturity and vigour, and bring forth a harvest which here or 
hereafter will fentouay repay the parent’s labours, privations, anxieties, 
and prayers, 
We would not needlessly distress those who have had less success in their 
parental labours than they fondly hoped. Nor would we willingly discou- 
rage such as painfully feel their own weakness and want of knowledge : 
over-anxiety in this, as in many other cases, defeats its own objects ; and 
all that our merciful Father requires of us is, that we do our best. There 
are causes of failure, over which we have little or no controul ; and on the 
other hand, various circumstances ofien contribute to our success, which are 
equally out of our direction. The parent, however wise and affectionate, 
however steady and active his sense of duty, cannot do every thing ; but 
this fact should not too easily satisfy us. The cases are rare, where steady, 
mild controul, judicious instruction, and good example, fail of great success, 
if they are united with those means which the experience of ages proves to 
be efficacious in producing and cherishing pious affection and religious 
principle. 3 eee 
Among those who do desire to cherish in their own hearts, and in their 
families, that genuine religious principle which leads us to live as in the 
sight of God, two errors are widely prevalent. One class (alike inattentive 
to the progress of the intellectual powers and to the nature of religion) make 
its instrumental duties burdensome to the young; and by the endeavour to 
produce a long-continued formal demeanour, which is inconsistent with the 
native gaiety of youth, and by fatiguing the mind with abstract princ:ples 
which it cannot comprehend, and of which it cannot perceive the applica- 
tion, give to religion an appearance of gloom and austerity which render it 
forbidding, and make it seem as though its ways are not ‘ the ways ° 
pleasantness."’ Another class having experienced the ill effects of the for- 
mer system, and being led thereby into the opposite extreme, relinquis®s 
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with the abuse of religious discipline and instruction, that judicious attention 
to them, which would have made them healthful to the soul. “They remem- 
ber the disgust which they experienced from the rigour of the sabbatical 
observances, the length and uninteresting character of the domestic services 
of religion, and the unintelligible doctrines which were in a manner forced 
upon their memory ; and while dwelling upon the offensive peculiarities of 
this course of religious education, they forget its real excellencies, and the 
means by which that strength, activity, and correctness of religious principle 
were produced, which they have the comfort of experiencing in themselves, 
The consequence is often fatal to the best interests of their offspring. They 
trust to the mere habit, and forget to cultivate those principles and disposi- 
tions which must give the habit permanency, and which will be necessary to 
prevent the overpowering influence of worldly interests, honours, and plea- 
sures, They send their children into the scenes of active life with inno- 
cence, perhaps with honourable feelings and with affectionate hearts, but 
without that habit of self-controul, and those firm and active principles of 
religious duty, which are the best safeguard from the ensnaring dangers of 
the world ; and then, too probably, dazzled by its advantages and gratifica- 

tions, or dismayed by its frown or its sneers, they gradually relinquish the 

views and modes of worship in which they have been educated ; indifference 

to religious truth and duty usually succeeds; and it is too common that they 

then a what remains of virtuous disposition and desire, and are pre- 

pared to plunge into profligacy if they have not already done it ; till at last 

the parent sees his hopes blasted, and his most distressing fears realized. 

Would you then have us continually bring forwards the subj:ct of religion 
to our children? some may be disposed to ask: and we answer, By no 
means, There is a time for all things. We are doing the work of religion, 
when we are cultivating the habits of obedience, of industry, of order, of 
truth, of kindness, of uprightness, of purity, and checking what opposes 
them, even if we make no direct reference to religious principles; but 
where the heart of the parent is duly impressed with the importance of those 
‘degrees. they will often be cultivated by direct instruction, and above all 
y the regular exercises of piety. And their influence will refine and ex- 
tend and strengthen the other moral principles, will give the conscience 
power, and often make its voice heard vel obeyed amid the tumults of 
passion, 

It is not our present object to enter into any details on the subject of early 
religious education ; we shall content ourselves with stating that there is a 
wide and interesting field of knowledge, respecting the ele and ways of 
God, closely connected with religion, the elementary parts of which should 
be made familiar to the young as their understandings and their acquire- 
ments prepare them for it; that proper periods should be selected for the 
object ; that more will be effected by the frequency of impressions and in- 
struction, than by attempting, too much at once ; and that while the great 
end is habitually ee in view, the parent should expect more from quietly 
and patiently persevering in the exertions necessary to attain ut, than from 
the most interesting and satis actory results of occasional efforts, unsup- 
ported by steady discipline and culture. It should never be forgotten that 
INSTRUCTION is only a small part of EDUCATION. 


But it is high time that we enter upon considerations more direcily con- 
hected with the volume which has led us to offer these thoughts to the at- 
tention of our readers. 
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We look upon home as the place, and the parent as the individual, where 
and by whom the seeds of religious knowledge and of religious principle will 
be most effectually sown. Where, in particular, the female mind has been so 
trained, that accomplishments which grace are not unsupported by the solid 
acquirements and culture of the understanding, and by the * inward adorn- 
ings of the mind,’’—and where, under the guidance of religion, all are de- 
voted to the real welfare of the objects of maternal affection, —we may hope 
for the best results. But even in such cases, the advice and assistance of a 
Minister may not be useless ; and in more common cases, it is obvious that 
these may aid to supply the deficiencies arising from the want of experience 
and knowledge, and the real or supposed inability produced by other cir- 
cumstances. 

Because religious instruction forms an essential part of religious educa- 
tion, and contributes powerfully to its great object; and because various 
cases occur, in which it will be only partially and irregularly communicated 
at home, and others in which its advantages cannot be at all enjoyed; it 
appears to us highly desirable that the direct religious instruction of the 
Young should form one branch of the Pastoral Duties in a Christian So- 
ciety, Ni 

Taking the most favourable cases,—in which religious instruction is judi- 
ciously and extensively communicated by the parent,—it cannot lessen the 
advantage and influence of domestic culture, that the same great object 1S 
pursued, with some diversity of method, by those whose connexion with the 
Church gives them an almost parental interest in the welfare of its various 
Members. 

In other cases, it will often lead to religious instruction at home, if the 
commencement is made by the discipline of the Church. 

And in others again, this will in some measure supply, to the well-dis- 
posed Young, those deficiencies which are caused by the loss of some 
friends, and the engagements or inexperience of others. ;' 

It appears unnecessary to enter more into particulars of this nature. It is 
obvious that a person standing in the relation of Pastor to a Religious So- 
ciety, may (if his other engagements and his habits of life will permit) con- 
tribute much to the diffusion of religious knowledge, and the culture of relt- 
gious principle, among all the younger part of it who, either by the direc- 
tion and with the co-operation of their parents, or from their own desires to 
be informed and led on in the right way, come under his guidance, and en- 
gage, with attention and care, in the objects which he prescribes to them. 

Aided by the other public means of religion, and by parental or wesw! 
ture, the young may thus become well grounded in the great fundamenta 
truths of religion, respecting the being, the perfections, the moral govern- 
ment, and the providence of God; the relation in which we stand to him, 
the duties which we owe to him, and the terms of final acceptance : they 
may learn the grounds and reasons and the requirements of our ¢ hristian 
faith; and be familiarized with those all-important facts which its beeey 
records: they may gain a considerable acquaintance with those fe a 
which are able to make them wise unto salvation: and they may learn | vs 
duties which religion enjoins towards our fellow-creatures and ae 
ourselves. Though knowledge is not virtue, it is her powerful ally; 4 : 
where the conscience is thus enlightened, it will usually be at the me 
invigorated, Besides, with this religious instruction, it will common A 
in the power of him who communicates it, to cherish the sentiments the 
dispositions of piety; and to contribute something towards making 
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truths he communicates influential principles of conduct, regulating the heart 
and life. 

But further: though the great fundamental truths and duties of religion 
should be the chief object of the Instructor of the Young, yet, as opportuni- 
ties occur, the Unitarian Pastor will scarcely fail to give information to his 
youthtul friends respecting the principles which separate their religious soci- 
ety from others, and shew the reasons and value of them: and though he 
should be cautious to avoid exciting prejudices against the opinions of other 
denominations, and exalting beyond their due rank the importance of their 
own, he will carefully guard against the influence of that spurious candour or 
liberality, which so often leads to indifference as to the peculiarities of reli- 
gious belief, and even as to religious principle altogether. 

Supposing a Minister so fortunate as to find the younger part of a Religi- 


. 5 . . . . . 
ous Society (either through the influence of their parents, or their own right 


5 : 
dispositions and desire of information) ready to place themselves under his 
guidance, to exercise a cheerful industry in the object he prescribes to them, 
to make his labours pleasant by the punctuality and propriety of their attend- 
ance upon his instructions, and that he conducts them through such a course 
of religious knowledge as is suited to their age and abilities, and best fitted 
to promote the great object he has in view, their present and everlasting 
wellare,—it may reasonably be expected that the public services of religion, 
from being better understood, will be more interesting and efficacious ; that 
the virtuous motives and dispositions of the young will be strengthened by 
his influence and the recollection of his concern for them; that as far as 
belief is concerned, they will be enlightened Christians ; and that (having 
convictions which will stand firm against the sneers and cavils, as well as the 
arguments, of the unbeliever) they will be without that wavering and uncer- 
tainty which add to the power of sinful inclinations ; that they will under- 
stand and value their privileges as Dissenters and as Unitarians; that they 
will feel attached, not merely by habitual attendance, but on principle, to 
that society with which their bonds of union are so close and strong; and 
that they will hereafier be found among the most steady and useful, and 
therefore most valuable and respectable, of its members. 

We must add, that such instructions as those which we have briefly 
sketched, will not only increase the pleasure and profit of public worship 
and the disposition to attend upon it, but will often lead the young to join 
in the Lord’s Supper, considered, according to its obvious import, as a pro- 
fession of Christian faith, and a voluntary acknowledgment of the authority 
of our Saviour, and of their obligation to live as his Dulelen There is no 
mystical charm in this interesting service; but it has a simple and natural 
efficacy to cherish every disposition and habit that is consistent, and check 
those which are inconsistent, with the spirit of the Gospel; to mould the 
disciple of Christ to the moral image of his Lord; and to increase their 
grateful attachment to him, and their zeal for his cause and for the glory of 
the great Being who sent him. Unfounded prepossessions keep many away 
from the Lord’s Table who would do well to take their seat at it; but after 
the preparation which would be had in a class of catechumens, the transition 
would be easy to the ordinance of Christian love and ob: dience. This would 
be no slight recompense for a Minister's labours ; it would be a pledge that 
they had not been lost. As the present state of social intercourse exposes 
the young to peculiar moral dangers, it must be a great satisfaction to every 
pastoral friend to see them cherishing, at the Table of Christ, those princi- 
ples which may enable them, in some good measure, like him whom they love 
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and revere, to * overcome the world.’’— Having a full and deliberate con, iction 
that our Lord intended this simple expressive rite for the observance of al} 
his followers, and that the proper employment of it is well fitted to promote 
the growth of the Christian character, we are decidedly of opinion, that as 
soon as young persons have a deep conviction in the divine authority of 
Christ, and manifest a serious desire to yield obedience to him as their Lord 
and Master, they should be encouraged to unite in this act of faith and love, 


The respected Author of the Lectures to Young Persons, the late Rev, 
Joun Horsey, of Northampton, was obviously influenced by such consi- 
derations as those which we have taken the present opportunity to lay before 
our readers, in drawing them up and delivering them to the younger part of 
his flock : and we accord in the views expressed by his children in the simple 
notice prefixed to the Preface : 


“In presenting the ensuing Lectures to the publie, the family of the de- 
ceased Author are deeply impressed with the conviction that they are promo- 
ting the cause of true religion, especially among the rising generation; and 
they have the further satisfaction of reflecting, that they are exercising a dis- 
eretion confided to them by their revered father, in the following ingenuous 
and candid Preface, prepared by him in the event of their present resolution 
being adopted.” 


The Preface referred to, so completely explains the general objects and 
plan of the author, that we cannot do better than cite it for the information 
of our readers : 


** The following Lectures took their rise from some peculiar circumstances 
attending my situation at the time when they were drawn up. Having had the 
honour and the felicity of presiding for the space of eight years over the Aca- 
demical establishment supported by the trustees of the late William Coward, 
Esq., without the slightest censure from them, collectively or individually, but 
receiving, on the contrary, in the most handsome terms, repeated testimonies 
of their approbation,—the ninth year became exceedingly uncomfortable, by 
the introduction of a very unsuitable elassical tutor. The connexion was in 
consequence dissolved, and the academy removed to Wymondley, in Hertford- 
shire. 

‘“* The passing events of this period led to the construction of the following 
work, as an exercise pleasant in itself, and a seasonable relief to the mind, 
under no small share of misrepresentation, and consequent unmerited cen- 
sure, . 

‘* The principal objection against publishing the Lectures arises from their 
want of sufficient originality; for as they were directly intended for the use of 
young persons in my own congregation only, no regard was paid to this, but 
only to communicate what I judged to be true and important, in a clear ap 
impressive manner. A great number of quotations have therefore been ad- 
mitted, both from the living and the dead; some correctly and at full length, 
others by way of abridgement, and occasional deviations from the original ; 
curtailing or enlarging as appeared most proper, and suited to put the rising 
youth among us in possession of the views of some of the best writers within 
my reach, but not likely in general to be within theirs. Had I lent them the 
books with which I have taken the greatest liberty, or from which I have 
made the largest extracts, it would not so well have answered the end pro- 
posed, I conceive, as the method here adopted. Usefulness, not fame, was 
my object; and I deem myself the most competent judge of the method 
adapted to that end among my own connexions, and especially those to whom 
the Lectures were originally addressed. The principal question, then, aa 
is, Whether, taking them as they are, with this open protession and gratefu 
acknowledgment of assistance, they shall be brought under public notice oF 
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jesemens I ought 


not. Many of my young friends, and some others, whose 
inte Object is, by 


to respect, have wished that they should; and as my imine: 
jlainness and familiarity of manner, to be useful among the rising generation, 
do, though with some reluctance, leave the matter to the decision of m 

survivors. If they so judge, that the papers should at last see the light, I 
would rather they should appear, just as they are, with all their imperfections, 
bespeaking the candour of the reader, than, by being altered, and in some re- 
spects corrected, become more stiff and formal, and lose that air of ease and 


familiarity which was intentionally adopted and maintained. 
‘As to the principal paragraphs for which I am indebted to others, I am 


absolutely unable, at this distance of time, to ascertain from whence I took 
them; but presume that none of the original writers could regret being, with 
me, the instruments, in any form, of doing lasting good. My chief reason for 
not mentioning at the time the names of the writers to whom I am most in- 
debted, was, I recollect, that the subject might be proposed to the most im- 
partial attention of my catechumens ; which the naming some writers would 
in some instances have prevented. When, however, I disclose the names, as I 
now do, of a Farmer, a Price, and even a Priestley, among those to whom my 
obligations are the greatest, for what my young friends professed highly to 
admire,—I hope it will tend for ever to prevent the growth in their minds of 
that noxious plant, digotry, which, as I have seen, with great pain, in other 
instances, it 1s scareely possible to eradicate, when it has been once suffered 
to take root. My young charge will, I trust, be chiefly disposed to consider, 
not who it is that advances an opinion of any kind upon any subject, but what 
it is, with the evidence adduced in support of it; and that as the individual 
himself states it, not as interpreted, or perhaps misinterpreted, by another.” 


Those who from their own personal knowledge can retrace the circum 
stances leading to and attending the dissolution of the Academy at North- 
ampton, in 1798, will feela respectful interest in the mildness with which 
Mr. Horsey has noticed them, The person alluded to as ‘a very unsuitable 
classical Tutor,”” not only was incompetent, in point of acquirements, to the 
duties of the station in which he was unhappily placed, but by his artful 
misrepresentatious, with a view, as it appeared, to his own aggrandizement, 
led the Trustees to a measure which must have been a bitter disappointment 
to himself, while it caused an affecting separation of those whose relation to 
each other had been cemented, in addition to the ordinary bonds of union, 
by a feeling that they were the common objects of painful and, as they be- 
lieved, unreasonable dissatisfaction. This feeling had a beneficial effect in 
producing, on the part of the Students, a cautious circumspection of conduct, 
and a respectful regard to the Divinity Tutor, as well as to his late able and 
excellent wife, who contributed so much to the comfort and good order of 
the establishment. Their sentiments towards him were expressed in a Tes- 
timonial which was signed not only by those who were then separated, but 
by nearly all who had previously been Students under Mr. Horsey, and was 
inserted in the Monthly Magazine,—at that time (no more than 31 years 
ago) almost the only channel to the public for liberal principles. Two of 
the Students had finished their studies: of the rest then dispersed, (with an 
allowance to each, though an inadequate one, for the remainder of his course, 
from the Trustees of Mr. Coward’s Fund,) some went to Manchester Col- 
lege, which was under the highly talented and worthy, though too eccentric, 
George Walker; and the remainder (except one lamented individual who 
Was soon after attacked by a fatal disease) availed themselves, by the aid of 
Dr. Williams’s Fund, of the advantages of the University of Glasgow. 

But we must return to the work under consideration, ‘The course is in- 
troduced by a Preliminary Address, in which, in a familiar style, well adapted 
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to the young in intellectual culture, the Lecturer points out the advantages of 
knowledge, and of religious knowledge in particular. At the beginning of 
the Address, he points out the moderate degree of mental effort which he 
should require, and states that he has been concerned to obtain variety in 
his subjects, simplicity in his language, and familiarity in his manner :—the 
occasional peculiarities and naiveté of his style almost place him, as he 
appeared in the Lecture-room, before the eyes of those who were personally 
intimate with him. He warns his hearers, however, that he could not release 
them from giving close attention at the time of their interviews, nor from 
reflection and conversation afterwards ; and that no sound knowledge can be 
gained without ** some close thought and fixed application of mind.” 

It appears to have been a part of Mr. Horsey’s plan (which it was not, we 
think, in his academical classes) to question his young hearers on the sub- 
jects on which he addressed them; and the following passage, which is in 
various respects characteristic, will furnish some useful hinis to those who 
are engaged in similar efforts for the welfare of the young, and also to those 


fan) 


young persons who share in the advantages they afford them : 


‘I do not suffer other persons to be present with us besides those imme- 
(diately concerned, because I would not have you intimidated or discouraged 
in any part of the exercise. As to myself, I wish you to consider me in no 
other light than that of your sincere friend, aiming at your good ; and though 
it may be naturally supposed, that I comprehend these subjects more clearly 
than you at present do, yet there certainly was a time when I did not, which 
I shall keep in mind as we go along, and shall endeavour to supply you with 
mcans and motives for your understanding them accurately, and for your | 
yoing on unto perfection. I shall, on my part, be free and unreserved, and I 
hope that you will be so on yours. By this, I especially mean, that if, in the 
course of a lecture, any thing should strike you which wants farther explana- 
tion, or should be entangled by connecting it with any other supposed truth ; 
if any thing should appear particularly interesting, and you should wish to 
make farther inquiry into it; I shall allow any person, in a civil manner (and 
you will not adopt any other) to propose any difficulties, and to ask me any 
questions, On a proper occasion, concerning it. This is a liberty which I 
shall not only grant, but which I seriously hope you will use, as I am appre- 
hensive it will prove much more serviceable than you — are aware of. 
Do not be afraid ; asking questions is the direct road to knowledge ; and you 
will not be alarmed when I propose necessary queries, on my part, to you. 
In this the service will differ from the usual form of instruction by sermons, 
and, in my opinion, greatly in favour of the present mode. Be sure not to 
forget that I wish to have the service conducted in the most free and good- 
natured manner possible. 

“IT presume that I shall not find you disposed to make any severe remarks 
upon each other; but if you were, it would be exceedingly foolish and un- 
friendly; for all are sometimes right in their opinions, and none are always 
so. The moment for discovering a mistake will come to every one In vo 
and, therefore, without enjoying any slip that an individual may make in = 
yuage or manner of conceiving of any subject, let the only ambition of eac 
be to acquire as much information as "~~ and, in the spirit of -_ 
friendship, to help one another forward in knowledge and virtue.” —? DP 


2—4. 


The first Lecture contains some elementary views respecting the ner. 
of the human mind, well fitted, we doubt not, to awaken the ee 
Mr. Horsey’s hearers, and excite the desire of further information. nae 
limited extent to which the Lecturer carried his remarks, indicates that a 
subject was new to them ; and it is a leading character of the work throug®- 
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out, that it is generally adapted to the wants of persons of lute literary eul- 
ture, but possessed of good sense, and disposed to exercise their minds on 
serious topics. His views at the close of the Lecture are calculated to encou- 
rage the young inquirer: 

“But still, with a due sense of our dependance, our weakness, and even 
our sinfulness, we ought not to lose sight of what is properly called the dig- 
nity of man. If he is not at present equal to angels, if he is in this state of 
existence ignorant of many things of importance, he is still the lord of this 
lower creation. His dominion is undeniable. His knowledge now, compa- 
ratively extensive, is progressive. Wonderful discoveries in the arts and sci- 
ences have been made, and great improvements in society; concerning which, 
on a future occasion, I may give you, perhaps, some entertaining and striking 
instances. And the capacity of human beings for improvement in knowledge 
and virtue, we are authorised to say, is past calculation or conception, 

‘If the former, then, was an humbling and mortifying, this, which is like- 
wise true, is surely an elevating view of human beings. Improve it aright, 

* Exercise your faculties; be not faint or discouraged ; but, trusting in 
Giod for his assistance and blessing, go on unto perfection.”—P. 28, 

The second Lecture is on the superiority of Reason to Instinct, and the 
proper application of it to Religion. There are sentiments in it, in reference 
to intelligent free inquiry, which Mr. Horsey would not, we think, before 
this Course, have deemed it wise to advance in the Pulpit. If his too great 
reserve in his public discourses at that period were censurable, (and it was 
censured by those who saw the point of liberality which he appeared to have 
attained, but could not trace the slow processes by which he attained it,) his 
freedom in the Lecture-room was praiseworthy, as well as the judgment with 
which he led the tyro to the exercise of his understanding in matters of reli- 
gion. Educated himself in a strait creed, surrounded by those who never 
burst its bonds, and limited by his own habitual caution, it is scarcely pro- 
bable that he would have left the beaten track, but for the influence of less 
shackled minds, and of those vexatious circumstances already adverted to, by 
which suspicions of his soundness were excited or strengthened, and by 
which he was compelled to take a determinate position, even for his own 
satisfaction, What change took place in the character of Mr. Horsey’s pub- 
lic discourses after the delivery of these Lectures, we are not aware; but a 
priori we infer, that he would perceive the minds of many of his flock pre- 
pared for thoughts which before would have been misconstrued or lost ; and 
that without offending such as were unchangeable, he would lead those who 
had heard his esoteric doctrines to more enlarged and liberal ideas than they 
had before received. His own mind, also, would experience a greater free- 
dom ; and without losing the evangelical affection which glowed in it, he 
would associate this with more distinct and scriptural views of the Gospel 
dispensation than he had himself once held. In twenty-five years a sufficient 
number of his flock became impressed with the truth of Unitarian principles, 
to form a separate congregation. Moral causes usually operate slowly. Fifty 
years before the great event which distinguished the last session of Parliament, 
Mr. Fox first brought under public discussion the equal right of Catholics to 
the advantages of the British constitution. No effort to promote truth and 
righteousness, made in their spirit and under their guidance, will be lost.— 
Without holding up Mr. Horsey’s example, in reference to the communica- 
tion of religious opinion, to persons of different intellectual character, and in 
different external circumstances, it is probable that the course which he did 
pursue was well suited to the peculiarities of his own mind, and especially 
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to the situation and culture of those whom he had to instruct. But men 
think now more definitely than formerly; and the Christian Preacher who 
desires to keep pace with the intellectual spirit of the times, and to prepare 
his hearers to grapple with infidelity, must aim to gain clear ideas himself, 
and to communicate them with distinctness and precision. He must also 
remember that even truth is only a means: the end is brought into view by 
the prayer of Christ for his disciples: * Sanctify them by thy truth ; thy 
word is truth.”’ 

The third and two following Lectures are devoted to the subject of Natural 
Religion—the being, perfections, and government of God, and the influences 
which the knowledge of these should have on the temper and conduct. 
These are marked by intelligent piety, by cheerful views of the Divine 
character and dispensations, and by a judicious appreciation of the influences 
of godliness and the means of cultivating it. The advice which the religious 
Lecturer gives his young hearers for their guidance, in those * dark, scep- 
tical moments,”” which he tells them might occur in their own history, 1s 
applicable, in its spirit, to various other states of doubt or darkness : 


** Recollect, amidst all the tumults of your minds, that in the calm hour 
of inquiry and examination, when your thoughts were collected and fixed, 
the evidence of the existence of a First Cause and a perfect Ruler of the 
Universe, demanded and obtained your hearty and grateful assent.” 


It is of incalculable importance to the young, indeed to all, to attain fixed 
principles of conduct and of faith; and the course of wisdom and virtue will 
be best maintained, by letting these guide us, unreservedly and steadily, in 
emergencies, in the tempests of the passions, in the misty sophistry of self- 
interest, and in the gloom and weakness which so often follow overstrained 
exertion or excitement. Dr. Jebb somewhere advises, that we should not 
judge of truth (we would add, or of the future) when the mind is in a state 
of despondency or gloom : his illustration is, that those who are in the deep 
valley cannot discern the bright scenes which may be seen from the sur- 
rounding hills. It is, in such cases, a valuable aid, to have, in writing, the 
principles which, in more healthy states, we desired to be our guide ; and a 
distinct statement of the grounds on which, in cases of perplexity, our 
decisions had been Aveodh but those who have not acquired the habit of 
committing their thoughts to writing, will find it of great advantage to fix 
well in their minds, in a brief sententious form, important maxims of prac- 
tical wisdom and piety. Memory will often faithfully suggest these, when 
there is no time, or no mental power, to retrace, still less to discover, the 
trains of reasoning which justify them ; and happy are they who in the 
hour of moral danger, or of spiritual darkness, can lay hold of them as * an 
anchor of the soul.”” For this purpose, nothing can exceed in influence 
(both from their authority, truth, and sententiousness, and from the extent 
of their application and their frequent recurrence) the principles and pre- 
cepts of the Scriptures; it was to these that he resorted, to repel ** the 
terror and the charm,” who hath left us an example that we should follow 
in his steps. hints 

The next six Lectures are occupied with the evidences of Christianity 
The author first delineates the great desirableness of such a religion in the 
circumstances in which it was communicated; and then states the argu- 
ments for the truth of it, from the early and extensive reception of it, from 
the nature of the miracles recorded in the New Testament, and from the 
prophecies of the Scriptures. He next lays before his hearers a series of 
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solid observations on the nature of evidence, and the credibility of buman 
tesumony ; and then enters on that impressive argument for the divine 
origin of the gospel, derived from the nature and tendency of the Christian 
doctrine. 

The expediency is, we think, somewhat doubtful, of entering, with so 
much detail as both Mr. Horsey and Dr. Priestley (in his Institutes) have 
done, into the character of the Heathen worship; in both cases, however, 
the statements made were intended for oral instruction ; in which the Lec- 
turer would deliver them with that simplicity of mind, and manifestation of 
serious abhorrence, which would prevent the influence of them in awakening 
baneful trains of thought. 

The general characteristics of this part of the course are deep conviction, 
soundness of argument, clearness of statement, and judiciousness of selection. 
‘The style is marked by a calm earnestness, which is well fitted to lead on 
the conviction of the hearer, without producing unnatural excitement, or 
overstraining the attention, It is impossible, indeed, for one whose atlec- 
tions are deeply engaged in the all-important position, that ‘ it is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,”’ to write so as to satisfy the dry reasoner, who thinks that the 
evidence of truth rests in the intellect alone ; but earnestness of faith should 
never lead us to overstate an argument, to manifest contempt or anger 
towards those honest inquirers who cannot reach our strength of conviction, 
or to indulge that tone of triumph which respects more our own (as we 
think) victorious reasoning than the great truth we have to support. If 
truth, not victory, be our real object, self-consideration will be checked in 
our own minds, and its influence in warping the judgment will be allayed 
in the minds of others; and the conviction of persons whose minds are not 
hostile to truth because it condemns, will be more attainable. As to the 
class of unbelievers who can discern nothing excellent in the gospel, and 
who declare it (as one has recently declared it) to be the object of their 
** most passionate hatred, most honest scorn, and heartfelt abhorrence,” it is 
surely best to leave them alone, unless it be found practicable to unfold to 
those whom they mislead the groundlessness of their assertions, their pal- 
pable falsifications of fact, and their careless or wilful misrepresentations of 
the words or perversion of the meaning of the witnesses and reasoners for 
Christianity.* 

Mr. Horsey justly rests his arguments on the broadest basis of Christian 
faith ; and the reader will perceive his catholic spirit, as well as his view of 
the moral requirements of the gospel, in the following passage : 

‘In answer to the objection of unbelievers, that Christians are not agreed 
what Christianity is, it is to be observed, that Christians do agree in all essen- 
tial points; and, in vindicating Christianity against the objections of unbe- 
lievers, these, and these only, are the points which general t are, and which 
always ought to be, insisted upon. The most enlightened defenders of Chris- 
tianity acknowledge every one to be a Christian who believes the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ, confirmed by miracles and by his own resurrection from 
the dead. This is the Christianity which the apostles preached; and all who 


received it were admitted into their communion. urs : i 35 
“ The articles of belief which constitute a Christian, though of infinite im- 








* The expression quoted above appears in a letter inserted in a late uvumber of 
the Lion, by the Rev. Robert ‘Taylor, who and Mr. Carlile are travelling about the 
country under the designation of Infidel Missionaries :"’ and, in the close of the 
paragraph, the writer of this article has expressed his opinion as to the character- 
istics of the first 161 pages of the Diegesis, which portion alone he has examined, 
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portance, are not very numerous; but the practical influence of these doc. 
trines extends to every thought of the heart, and to every action of the life. 
The Christian religion peremptorily forbids every vice, and absolutely com- 
mands every virtue. 

“The attention of mankind has hitherto been too much directed to doe- 
trines, and too little to practice. The former are useful only as subservient 
to the latter. When religion, in speculation, is considered as the acknowledg- 
ment of a Being of every possible perfection, the Framer, Preserver, and Go- 
vernor of the universe, whose spring of action is benevolence, and the end of 
whose government general happiness, and who stands in the relation of com- 
mon Father to the whole human race; when religious worship is considered 
us the natural expression of those affections which are due to such a Being, 
consisting of love, gratitude, veneration, subwission, and brotherly affection, 
to all his creatures; and when this expression, and even these affections, are 
considered as of no avail, without the constant practice of all the moral virtues 
to which they sustain the relation of means to an end ;—when Christianity is 
considered as enforcing all these by the sanction of divine authority, and the 
positive promise of a future state of endless happiness, whereof God has given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised Jesus Christ from the dead ;— 
when, I say, revelation is thus represented—there must be something singular 
in the state of that person’s aed who will not attend to any arguments which 
can be produced in its defence. ‘This is Christianity in whatever light it may 
be considered, It, moreover, admits, and frequently employs, every other 
motive to virtue which reason can suggest. It is one of its express commands 
—‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise, think on these things.’’’—Pp. 185—187. 

In the valuable Lecture respecting the nature and tendency of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, considered as an argument for the divine origin of Christianity, 
we find a plain view of the evidence for the great scriptural doctrine, the 
oneness and exclusive worship of God, stated, as it is often well to state 
truth, without reference to opposing theories. This is followed by an inte- 
resting sketch of the moral system of the gospel, its principles, precepts, and 
sanctions, which could scarcely be perused by a virtuous unbeliever, without 
the wish, at least, that it were heavenly light. 

The first part of the XIlth Lecture respects Inspiration, and particularly 
that of the apostles. The author here writes with great caution ; in general, 
however, advancing as far from popular opinions as evidence would support 
him. 

With this subject he puts a period to his * plan of stating and illustrating 
the evidences of Christianity ;’’ and occupies the remainder cf the Lecture 
in urging the propriety and expediency of making an explicit profession of 
the religion of Christ, particularly by attending the Lord’s Table. It 1s 
hardly conceivable that none would accept the persuasive invitation of their 
pastoral friend. We were much interested in perceiving, that he had, by 
this time, learned and taught the members of his church, that it 1s the Lord's 
Table, and open to all who own him as their Lord. 

“* With great pleasure and satisfaction,” (he observes,) ‘* I can now say, 
what I could not have said according to my views at some former period, that 
there are no impediments in your way of human device, no arbitrary, unau- 
thorized terms of communion, such as giving in an experience, by writing oF 
speaking,—of which the New Testament says not a word in such @ ~~. 
nexion,—a demand or expectation on the part of others that you shoul 
unfold the exercises of your mind and the healings of your heart, to those ho 
are required or qualified to look at the life only.”—P. 228. 
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The last Lecture is on Nonconformity ; and we strongly recommend the 
close consideration of it to the young, who, through the repulsive tenacious- 
ness of some, and the spurious liberalism, or rather indifference, of others, 
are likely to lose sight of those principles on which their fathers rested 
firmly for the defence of their dissent from a church which, the Lecturer 
observes, ** is really founded upon Acts of Parliament,’’ and of which ‘ the 
civil magistrate 1s the head and governor.’’ ‘The views which he states are 
abundantly sufficient to justify the dissent of any who perceives the force of 
them : whether they would render it in all cases imperative, as a matter of 
duty, we cannot determine. The great reason for Unitarian dissent, that 


the worship of the Established Church is in various parts unscriptural, is not 


brought forwards. 


In the conclusion of the course, Mr. Horsey urges his young hearers to 
** cherish a spirit of unbiassed inquiry ;"’ and thus ends his Lectures : 


** As to religion,—it was the principle of investigation and inquiry adopted 
hy Luther and Calvin, and the reformers in general, which emancipated the 
Protestant world from the shackles of ignorance, superstition, and cruelty, in 
the church of Rome; and it must be by reason and argument, not by force, 
that the unhallowed claims of dominion over conscience must still be sub- 
verted, wherever they exist. 

“It is owing to the want of perceiving the propriety and importance of 
free inquiry, and acting upon it, that many persons, though possessing natural 
capacity equal to others, continue through life confused in their conceptions, 
and contracted in their spirit; vehement about trifles, and tenacious of cus- 
toms, authorised or unauthorised, merely because they are customs; and thus 
become impediments to reformation or improvement, perhaps, without in- 
tending it, or even knowing it. 

“ The aged we consider as fixed; so that, in philosophy, politics and even 
religion, an attempt at any material alteration, how much soever for the better, 
is scarcely to be hazarded. But it is different with the young. Of them we 
hope better things ; and that, by inquiry and impartial examination, they will 
adhere to what is true, as the result of conviction—for inquiry does not ne- 
cessarily produce a change; and that they will relinquish what they find un- 
tenable, without reluctance. I will only add, always treat subjects of import- 
ance with seriousness proportioned to their importance, while you earnestly 
seek from the Father of lights divine guidance and direction in all your re- 
searches and determinations.” —Pp. 252—254. 

We have already sufficiently expressed our estimate of the character of 
these Lectures, and given the reader the means of forming his judgment 
respecting their value. They would, we doubt not, be serviceable and 
acceptable to many who have not attended to the subjects brought forwards 
in a regular form. We do not hesitate in recommending them to the calm 
and serious perusal of the younger members of Christian societies ; and we 
think that their religious friends might, with great benefit, lead them to the 
close consideration of one Lecture, as a part of their Sunday employment. 
The volume might be advantageously introduced into ali our congregational 
libraries. It would be very serviceable, where young men meet together 
for mutual improvement, to read among themselves. And it might be made 
by ministers, in various situations, the groundwork, at least, of a very useful 
course of instruction to the younger part of their congregations, If, as we 
hope it may, the demand for it should call for another edition, a few errata 
must be corrected; and it will be highly desirable to reprint it in a more 
unexpensive form. by which means it may find admission, with benefit both 
to the Editors and our public, into some of our societies for the distribution 


of books. 
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NOTES ON PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


es laboribus virorum doctissimorum ita usus sum, ut nullius partibus aut 
auctoritati aliquid darem, sed ex meo tantum sensu de eo quod probandam videre- 
tur, vel minus, sententiam dicerem,.”’—J. A. DATHE. 





2 Kings ii. 3, The sons of the prophets.”’ 

In Samuel's life-time, if not a little before—certainly, for a great number 
of years afterwards—there existed what writers on Jewish antiquities agree 
in ealling schools of the prophets. Young men destined for the prophetic 
office, received, in these colleges, an education suited to the employment: 
some of the pupils became prophets in the highest sense of the word + while 
the function, which the rest had in view, was that of being divinely-ins;ired 
teachers of truth and duty.* 

The government of the Jews, under Moses, was, in the strictest manner 
and degree, a theocracy. No such government has existed in any other in- 
stance. Although God is King of the whole earth, yet he was immediately 
and eminently the Sovereign of the descendants of Abraham ; not because 
he loved them more than the Gentile world, nor on account of any merits of 
their own; but that, in their seed, and by their means, the human race, 
without reserve, might finally be blessed. Civil monarchy was unknown 
among them for many years after their settlement in Canaan. In the pro- 
gress of time they restlessly desired to copy the usages of the neighbouring 
peoples ; they wished for a king, to be taken from their own nation; and 
Saul was the first who bore the royal authority and name among them. The 
line of the Judges ended with Samuel, who, in addition, sustained the cha- 
racter of a prophet; inasmuch as he foretold events yet future, and delivered 
solemn admonitions to the new monarch and his subjects, concerning their 
respective and mutual duties, At this juncture, the prophetic office became 
particularly important in the Jewish commonwealth: nearly at this crisis, 
too, were the schools of the prophets instituted. Of such an order of men a 
succession was to be raised up for the purpose of checking and regulating 
the Sovereign's power, which otherwise might with ease have degenerated 
into absolute despotism, and was in danger of being instrumental to idolatry. 
As long as the independence of this people lasted, and down to their capti- 
vity in Babylon, the prophets and the sons of the prophets contributed prin- 
cipally to keep alive any sparks of virtue and piety in the nation, and were 
often an effectual restraint on the excesses of the court, the turbulence of the 
multitude, and the worldly spirit of the priesthood. 

Between the Jewish priests and the Jewish prophets there was an emphatic 
distinction ;+ the want of a just regard to it has betrayed some writers, even 
of talent and ample general information, into gross mistakes. 

Hos. iii. 5, ** Afterwards shall the children of Israel return, and seek the 
Lord their God, and David their king.” 

Whom are we, in this verse, to understand by David? Is it the temporal 





nr  — Ts 





* In the scriptural import of the word, a prophet is an individual who either 
foretells supernaturally future events, or, under a special inspiration, delivers reli- 
gious precepts, waruings, reproofs, &c. 

t The difference is admirably illustrated by the younger Cellérier, in his excellent 
little work, entitled ‘* De L’Origine authentique et divine de l’ancicu Testament, 
Discours, &c. Geneve et Paris. 1826." Pp. 215—18, note. 

For notices concerning the schools of the prophets, 1 must refer the reader to 
Smith's Select Discourses, 2d ed., pp. 245, &c.; Jennings’ Jewish Antiq. B. 1. ch. 
iv.; Blayney’s Jeremiah, under ch, xxvi. 7; and Jahn’s Biblische Arche. (2d ed.), 
B. 1. pp. 463, Ac, 
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monarch, be he who he may, that was the descendant of David and one of 
his successors? Or is it the Messiah ?- Archbishop Newcome [in loc.] was 
of opinion that the prophecy remains to be accomplished, and that on the 
future return of God’s people an illustrious king of this name and stock will 
reign over Israel. The Primate, from his annotations on two passages in 
Ezekie!,* appears to have considered the Messiah as being so designated and 
wredicted. Bahrdt’s comment is, “ei, qui est alter David, i. e. Messie, 
Prophet frequentissime tempus, quo Judai rediere e captivitate, cum tempo- 
ribus Messi conjungunt, tanquam res ad eandem epocham, nempe ad ve- 
teris testamenti ultimam pertinentes.”’+ Pocock t takes the same view of 
the passage ; and Dr. John Jebb§ speaks of God's representing the Messiah 
under temporal terms, and calling him David. 

To myself the texts in Ezekiel seem the most decisive of any which have 
been produced in favour of this statement. Yet the whole number of the 
passages bearing upon it is very small. I would earnestly recommend the 
subject to the inquiry and communications of one class of the readers of the 
Monthly Repository. 

Rom. iv. 3, * Abraham believed God,” &c. In the original, exiorevee de 
Abpaau tw ew, x. T. A. 

Precisely in the same manner does James, iv. 23, make the quotation. In 
both passages I conjecture that $¢ should be omitted, (and there 1s respectable 
authority for the omission,||) or that we should read 8,, The Greek version 
of Gen. xv. 6, is not strictly followed in either text. 

Heb. xii. 24, “* — the blood of sprinkling,” &c. 

This single clause is sufficient to set aside the usual interpretation of vers, 
22—-25. We have a description here, not of the future state of happiness, 
but of the characteristic genius and privileges of the Christian dispensation. 
“The blood of sprinkling,’’ belongs not to the celestial world: of the eco- 
nomy of the Gospel, while we are yet on earth, it is an essential part. 

| Pet. iii. 19, 20, * By which also he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison, which some time were disobedient,’’ &c. 

Let us compare with this language Luke iv. 18 [Is. Ixi. 1], “* The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me—to preach deliverance 
to the captives.’’ By virtue of his high commission and sacred gifts, by his 
personal ministry, and by that of his apostles, Jesus proclaimed freedom to 
those who had been fast bound in the fetters of bigotry, superstition, idola~ 
try, and sin. Many of the Gentiles, in particular, ‘* gladly received the 
word,” nor were disobedient and unbelieving, like the hardened contempo- 
raries of Noah. This I take to be the sense of the passage.** The writer's 
associations of ideas lead him to the history of the Old Testament as illustra- 
tive of the contrast. 

Rev. xii. 2, ‘‘ — in pain to be delivered.” 

Dr. Mangey, in Bowyer’s Conj., would place “‘a comma at FacanSouevy.” 
This punctuation appears to. make the sense more clear.tt 1 





+ Apparat. Crit., &c., in loc, 
|| Griesbach, N.'T., in loc, 


—_ = —on -_ _ —_ 


* Ch. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. 
§ Works, Vol. If. p. 154. 


# Mon. Rep. Vol. IL. pp. 142—146. “<7 . 
** I am happy to meet with the same view of it in Lindsey's Seq., pp. 285, 286, 


~ Comm. in loc. 


&e. 
++ Even in critical editions of Greek and Roman writings we meet with some 


examples of a faulty puuctuation, In Hor. Od. lib. ii., iii., I. 17—19, Wakefield 
has rightly a semicolon after “domo,” and the same point after the second * cedes, 


Bentley's arrangement is less skilful. 
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CELLERIER’S DISCOURSES ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENY.* 


THouGH in the present day we cannot expect any thing very new on the 
evidences of the Jewis! and Christian revelations, we yet hail with cordial 
pleasure the appearance of such works as these Discourses of Monsieur Cel- 
lérier, They are the productions of a man who ts well versed in his sub- 
ject, and the spirit in which they are written, shews that the attention which 


the author has bestowed on the drier parts of theological inquiry,t has 


neither closed his eyes to the beauties, nor sealed his heart against the puri- 
fying and elevating influences, of the sacred page. His manner throughout 
is clear and striking ; and though we feel compelled to state our opinion, 
that these treatises are somewhat too much cut up and distributed among a 
multiplicity of topics, and that it would have been better had some points 
been more fully discussed, and others left unnoticed, we ave no hesitation 
in saying, that they will furnish a fund of interesting information to many 
who would not have the patience to read longer works, and that they will 
probably excite others to enter on a more extended investigation of subjects 
which are here only touched upon. 

In the first Discourse, and in the Notes and Illustrations which follow it, 
the author treats of the genuineness of the Pentateuch, the confirmation 
which the Mosaic account of the creation derives from the progress of mo- 
dern science ; the inspiration of Moses ; the design of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion ; the superior knowledge of the true God among the Jews to that of the 
Heathen philosophers ; and the mistaken views which are commonly enter- 
tained respecting the Old-Testament history and dispensation. We shall 
not follow M. Cellérier through these details, but shall present our readers 
with the translation of a single passage, as a specimen of his style both of 
reasoning and of writing. 


** Do you see that stupid people who, despised by the human race, vegetate 
obstinately on a small spot of earth? But little advanced in civilization, 
they pretend to no literary or scientific reputation; they have neither cele- 
brated philosophers nor distinguished artists. They remain strangers to 
that progress of intellect, which draws in its train the nations of Greece and 
of the East; their language is poor, their ignorance extreme ; their thoughts 
remain undeveloped, and their minds inactive; they are among other nations 
almost what those ill-formed beings are among men, who are condemned by 
the imperfection of their faculties to vegetate in a long childhood. They do, 
however, know one thing, one thing only, and they are the only persons who 
do know it—the only persons who possess this knowledge, which was refused 
to the wisdom of the Greeks, and the pride of the Orientals. This know- 








* De lOrigine Authentique et Divine de l’'Ancien Testament. Discours accom- 
pagné de Développemens et de Notes. Par J. E. Cellérier, fils, Ancien Pasteur, 
Professeur d’Hébreu, de Critique et d'Antiquités Sacrées a l'Académie de Geneve. 
Genéve et Paris, 1826. 1l2mo. pp. 282. 

De l’Origine Authentique et Divine du Nouveau Testament. Discours accom- 
pagné de Développemens. Par J. E. Cellérier, fils, Ancien Pasteur, &c. Geneve, 
Chabulier: Paris, T. Ballimore, Rue de Seine. 1829. 12mo. pp. 415. 

t M. Cellérier is the author of a Hebrew Grammar, and of a much-esteemed 
work, entitled, ‘ Essai d'une Introduction Critique au Nouveau Testament, o@ 
Analyse raisonnée de louvrage intitulé, Eintirune iN pie Scurirten ves N. T. 
c'est A dire, Introduction aux Ecrits du Nouveau Testament, par J. L. Hug, Profes- 
mr a ~ aaa 4 l'Université de Fribourg en Brisgaw, 2° édition, 1821."" Ge 
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ledge is that of the eternal and supreme existence of the only God, who in 
the beginning created the heavens and the earth. They alone speak of him 
in a manner worthy of his grandeur ; the rest of the human race know him 
not. Whilst in other countries immortal geniuses, capable of singing the 
glory of the Most High, insult him by their unworthy conceptions; whilst 
some few sages feel after him to find him, and at best are delighted with a 
faint and uncertain glimmering of light, the Jewish people adore the only 
God, before whom men can bow without a blush. How strange the con- 
trast! The Jewish people, the most stupid, the most ignorant of all! they 
who had never derived from those who surrounded them any thing but les- 
sons of idolatry! who had passed two centuries in the slavery of Egypt, of 
that Egypt, whose gods, to use the expression of a poet, lived in stables, and 
grew in gardens! it is they who alone were in possession of that truth, which 
was the most sublime, the most important, the most abstract of all. Did they 
discover it by chance? Or do they owe it to their own wisdom? Absurd 
suppositions, which the slightest examination will subvert! Rather believe 
them when they tell you God spake to our fathers ; God made himself known 
to Israel: and bow before that Supreme Being, who shews himself ae it were 
Jace to face, in the work of revelation, as well as in those of nature.”—Pp. 


The Discourse on the New Testament is divided into three parts: the 
first, on the authenticity of the gospels; the second, on the knowledge of 
facts possessed by the evangelists; and the third, on the truth of the gospel 
history, as the consequence of the two preceding positions. This Discourse, 
like the former, is followed by extensive additions, containing a variety of 
critical and explanatory matter, which demonstrates how deeply the author 
has studied his subject, and how completely acquainted he is with the wri- 
tings of those who have treated of it; not only with our own Lardner and 
Paley, but with Michaelis, Eichorn, Olshausen, and others of the German 
school. We wish that we had room to quote his very useful account of the 
Manuscripts of the New Testament, pp. 216—226; his judicious remarks 
on Inspiration, p. 372, and Old Testament, p. 254; or his very distinctive 
characters of Peter, James, John, and Paul, pp. 266—302 ; but we must 
content ourselves with a single extract from the last of these passages : 


“In the first part of this work we considered the character of Peter asa 
man and a disciple; it is now the writer that we have to contemplate. This 
study will relate solely to the first epistle, as being longer, more characteris- 
tic, and more indisputably authentic. 

“The most remarkable feature of the writing which we are examining, that 
which from the very beginning attracts the attention and affects the heart, is 
the transports of the apostle in announcing redemption. He — with an 
exclamation of gratitude and joy. The idea of the salvation brought by Christ, 
the recollection of his promises and his example, bear rule over all his 
thoughts, form the basis of all his lessons, and supply the motive of his most 
special precepts. DoT deceive myself when I think too that I see in the 
manner in which the writer speaks of this redemption through the blood of 
Christ, something of that singular, but noble and elevated ardour, which cha- 
racterized the apostle Peter? I recollect him in the gospels incessantly in- 
terrogating his Master, impatient to understand, to discern the clear sense of, 
his predictions and his instructions. In the Epistle I think that I recognize 
the same apostle by the impetuous warmth with which he depicts the efforts 
of the prophets to penetrate the destinies of the Messiah, the useless wishes 
of the angels to pierce to the bottom of this abyss, and the happiness of the 
elect, the chosen objects and the eB -vedie: witnesses of so much love. 
Chere is here also a 5 ae feeling respecting the price which the reconciliation 
of man has cost, the blood shed upon the cross, the danger of neglecting so 
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great a salvation, and the folly of braving the judgment of Him who, after 
having acted as a Father, will judge without acceptance of persons. It is not, 
however, the case that the writer has any natural tendency to be doctrinal ; on 
the other hand, it is impossible to be more essentially practical. He is per- 
petually recurring to moral precepts and directions; his Epistle is almost 
wholly devoted to them. This is even his most striking characteristic—that 
which, along with the clearness of his instructions, distinguishes him the 
most from St. Paul. In general every thing is simple and positive ; St. Peter 
scarcely stops to speak of the mysteries of faith ; he appears to care less about 
opinions than about consequences and feelings. Those which he sets forth 
are not even always his own; he borrows without scruple from both James 
and Paul, and he seems to have much more power of speaking from the abun- 
dance of a feeling heart, than of explaining doctrines, or seeking for ideas. 
If, then, he says much of redemption, it is not because his head thinks much, 
but because his soul is moved—because, in short, he loves Jesus Christ. Here 
again we may recognize St. Peter, the apostle who has lived with Jesus, and 
who loves in him, not only the Saviour, but still more the Master and the 
Friend. Hear how he speaks of him to his readers, Him whom you love, with- 
out having seen hin! He appears to be astonished at that affection which 
does not cling to the recollection of a venerated image: he himself has seen, 
and he feels that these recollections of Jesus speaking, loving, reproving, par- 
doning, constitute the life of his soul, and the support of his faith. If le were 
to be deprived of them, he would think that he was losing every thing; and 
he congratulates, he admires, those who, without having them, can love and 
believe like himself. Paul would never have expressed himself thus. In 
another place Peter calls himself, with dignity, and as if to establish his autho- 
rity, witness of the sufferings of Christ; and he adds, who ought alse to share 
in the glory which shall be manifested. He thus connects his hopes, or rather, 
to speak as his heart speaks to him, his certainty of obtaining heaven, with 
the circumstance of having actually seen Christ insulted, dead, and raised. 
This is, if I mistake not, an association of ideas altogether local, a connexion 
of time and place with his hopes and his recollections. Doubtless he sees 
himself at the feet of Jesus, saying to him, Lord, thou knoest that 1 love 
thee ; and his Master answering him, Follow me.”—Pp. 268—274. 

We quote the following passage, not merely for its intrinsic merit, but on 
account of the striking similarity of some parts of it to a passage in Dr. 
Channing's Sermon on the Evidences, beginning, Passing over these topics 
(p. 36, Bristol edition) ; for we regard it as no mean proof of the correct- 
ness of an opinion, that it has been broached equally by two judicious wri- 
ters, neither of whom appears to have seen the work of the other. 


‘“* __. The book survived its authors, and attained by degrees the first 


consideration; and this, be it observed, in the midst of an advanced and 
still advancing civilization. Whilst the works of the greatest geniuses have 

rown old, whilst they are regarded rather as curious than useful, or are 
Rous only to the learned, this book is in the hands of every one, from the 
monarch to the shepherd, from the teacher to the child. An immense multi- 
tude of honest oa enlightened persons read it, not once or twice like any 
other book, but every day and throughout their whole life; they affirm that 
they find in it on every perusal more interesting matter, new ideas and sub- 
limer beauties. This is not the result of fanaticism and party-spint; a 
survive not to the age of eighteen centuries. Sometimes, indeed, the work 
has neglected this book; but never without repenting of it, never without 
ee to it sooner or later, with greater eagerness and increased advan- 
tage. This book has been furiously attacked by some, who were chagrine 


by its glory, and who undertook to put an end to it They employed by 


4 ° . . ° ¢ : ’ j T- 
turns ridicule and reasoning, learning and wit; they excited against avy 3 
amides 


ful and contagious passions. They pronounced their blasphemies 
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applauses of a train of enthusiasts, and an infatuated multitude repeated them. 
But this triumph lasted only for a day. These proud adversaries are dead, 
and the book lives. Modern ages, witnesses and judges of these contests, are, 
in respect of books, richer and more diflicult to please than any which have 
preceded them. Woe to the writer who, without style or method, should 
attempt to find a public to read him. The New Testament has neither me- 
thod nor style, yet it reigns with more decided sway over our own than over 
preceding ages. Ina word, at the end of eighteen centuries this book is as 
applicable, as important, as much Pes eng as it was at first. It is even 
more so; for being now contemplated at a greater distance, and by more 
enlightened spectators, its general character and its distinguishing feiburtn 
are better discerned. Its contemporaries called it an inspired book; since 
that time sixty generations have passed away, and civilized societies still give 
it the same name. Deep and impartial thinkers declare even, that of all books 
in existence this is that which contains the greatest amount of useful truth 
and of just philosophy. 

‘1 know not, for my part, how to explain this phenomenon except by 
divine inspiration, and to me this single proof would be sufficient. Though 
I had not, in favour of this grand system, either the miracles, the predictions, 
the rapidly-spread doctrine, or the character of Christ, nor yet the character 
of the apostles, their uniform declarations, and their martyrdom, this fact of 
the fate of the book, of its intellectual and moral excellence, compared with 
the incapacity of its authors, would alone convince me. I know by whom 
this hook was written; I know also what the Jews of that age were able to do: 
I study the book, and view it in relation to the wants of our learned and in- 
telligent age. I see it in advance of civilization, still serving as a goal for the 
human race, which progresses and yet reaches it not, sometimes without 
knowing it. I see that instead of tending to bring me back towards the ages 
of ignorance, in which it was written, it pushes me forward in an indefinite 
he ress of knowledge, virtue, and philanthropy. In one word, I see it not 
Jewish like its authors, but universal, eternal, heavenly. From this moment 
my conviction is complete, and I name it with respect Tut Worp or Gop.” 
—Pp. 353—357. 

We find but little to object to in the work before us, and shall only men- 
tion, that we cannot agree with Monsieur Cellérier in thinking that a special 
interposition of Providence is necessary to account for the success of the 
Bible Society, N. T. p. 369; nor yet can we believe that Uzza was guilty of 
no sin when he applied his hand to the tottering ark, 1 Chron. xin, 9—11. 


“* Could not He,” asks M. C., “‘ who calls upon all the children of Adam, 
sooner or later, to give back their mortal covering to the earth; who has 
made them what they are, and measured to them according to his good plea- 
sure their portion of existence,—could not he without injustice take an inno- 
cent man from the world at one moment rather than another, when this death 
was necessary to the instruction of contempofaries, and would to them ap- 
pear just ?—when it would be the means of saving them from crime? God 
meant that they who witnessed the infliction, should regard it as the punish- 
ment of a fault, and the fault as worthy of death—this is all that we can affirm, 
but there is no proof that God really meant to punish. How do we know 
that this death was not even a reward?”—O. T. p. 45. 


And he afterwards represents the people as contemplating the corpse of 
the deceased with terror, 


_“* While the soul of the pious Uzza, quitting with joy this world of trouble, 
rises doubtless in triumph to the abode of bliss—already it reposes with de. 
light in the bosom of its God ?—P. 47. 


Now to us it appears, that if Uzza was innocent, his death was not to be 
3B2 
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justified ; if he was not innocent, it was but the punishment of his sin ; and 
that he was really guilty, considering the positive laws of the polity under 
which he lived, we have no hesitation in deciding ; for the Levites, and they 
alone, had charge of the tabernacle, and of all the vessels belonging to it: 
when it set forward they were to take it down, and when it was to be 
pitched they were to set it up; ** and the stranger,” i. e. one of any other 
tribe, ** who came nigh, was to be put to death.” See Numb. i. 51; 
1 Chron, xv. 2. 

In conclusion, we beg to recommend these works to young students in 
theology, not only as containing much that is valuable on the evidences of 
Christianity, and on various topics of biblical criticism, but as furnishing 
good models for a pulpit style. We are well aware that we are treading on 
very tender ground, when we recommend a style for imitation ; we are well 
aware that there is perhaps no style which deserves implicit and unqualitied 
praise ; and we will further admit, that that of M. Cellérier, particularly in 
the first of these Discourses, is somewhat declamatory. Still, with all these 
deductions, we find here much that is deserving of imitation. There is 
throughout, wherever the subject admits of it, a power of graphic and ani- 
mated description, a rich vein of religious feeling, and an overflowing spirit 
of devotion, which render these works eminently fitted to arrest the attention, 
and to affect the heart, and of which, we confess, we should wish to see a 
much stronger infusion than is at present to be found in the compositions of 
our English divines. In justification of this praise, we may refer to the 
extracts already made, and still more to the peroration of the first discourse. 

Our readers have been apprized by a notice in our last Number, that the 
Rev. J. R. Wreford is preparing for publication a translation of the first of 
these Discourses; and from the opinions we have expressed they will readily 
infer our hope that he will meet with sufficient encouragement to induce him 
- sam to perfect his task by adding to it a translation of that upon the 

ew Testament, 





THOUGHTS ON AFFLICTION, 


Ir we believe that God is, and that he is a holy and benevolent Being, we 
must also believe in his superintending care and providence over us. We 
must believe that he arranges all the events of our lives, and all our moral 
and intellectual as well as our physical relations; that, as respects both our 
lives and our souls, we may truly say, that in “ Him we live and move and 
have our being.” There is a rich provision made for us both in the mate- 
rial and the rational creation, and a beautiful appropriation of means to the 
wise ends required by our Creator ; and the more we contemplate and study 
these, the more we shall be convinced that, even to the humblest or most 
unfortunate individual, the Author of his existeuce has been lavish of his 
blessings. Our external senses, with all the various sources of pleasure they 
yroduce, their exquisite and beautiful structure, and the very organization 
itself of our animal condition, are so many living demonstrations of the power 
and goodness of our Maker. We behold a wonderfully intricate frame, 
combining strength with the finest and most delicate contrivances, and with 
all its complicated variety of parts, yet moving on in life and 19 health, under 
the intluence of an unfailing order, and a regular, though mysterious, power 
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of existence. In the still nobler world of mind we find the same beauty 
and the same order ; faculties and capacities of an almost unbounded extent 
obeying similar laws and developing similarly benevolent purposes ; all over- 
ruled for good by the care and watchfulness of their Maker; all formed for 
the exercise of the moral powers and the cultivation of the highest and 
noblest virtues. The mind is never idle; like the pulse, it works on its 
destincd way with an uninterrupted energy. All the gifts which are be- 
stowed upon us are complete and perfect in their way, and it is given to us 
to use or to debase them. ‘They are in themselves gifts worthy of the Being 
from whom they spring; in their wise adaptation bearing the marks of his 
infinite wisdom, in their usefulness and contribution to our enjoyment ever 
stamped with his love, and in their exquisite and astonishing construction 
opening to us vast and sublime displays of his omnipotence. Wherever 
our reason can reach, we trace these attributes—around us, above us, and 
within us; ia the natural world, in the human soul, and in the still purer 
aud brighter glories of revelation, Can the Being, then, who has made 
every thing so lovely and so perfect, who has bestowed ou his creatures such 
a redundancy of means and enjoyments, be inditlerent to their individual 
welfare? If we cannot behold even an insect without surprise at the care 
und provision which have been exercised for its safety and pleasure, can we 
suppose that there exists the rational being who is not the object of his 
Maker's attention and bounty ? If not, if indeed the very hairs of our heads 
are all numbered, if the daily continuation of our being itself is a proof of 
continued watchfulness and love, with what reasonableness, under any cir- 
cumstances, however calamitous, can we indulge in fear or in solicitude ? 
The worst earthly afflictions are but like a slight shadow over the multiplied 
blessings and various advantages that surround us; they form a small part 
indeed when weighed in the balance with our pleasures, our powers of use- 
fulness, our opportunities of improvement, a our immortal hopes. Sup- 
posing even the whole of our earthly existence to be a scene of toil and 
struggle and difficulty, or of disappointment and privation, what is there in 
these things as a cause of regret, if we possess our souls in patience and faith, 
and bave our hearts filled with all good and resigned feelings; if we can 
look beyond them to the ennobling and consoling prospect of an eternal 
felicity, and have it in our power to form those virtuous habits and disposi- 
tions which will prepare us to enjoy it? And who can say in any grief 
that this is not in his power? Who can say, if he use it as he ought, that 
affliction does not contain in itself a salutary and elevating influence ? Does 
it not lead him to think more of God and futurity ? Does it not open more 
clearly to his view the vanity of the things of time and sense, the transitory 
nature of all human possessions, the instability of every thing, in short, 
except religion and virtue? And in doing this, is it not of incalculable 
service ? Does it not abate the ardour of earthly pursuits, calm the impe- 
tuosity of passion, awaken the insensibility of prosperity, and lead by its 
very nature to reflection and to self-examination ? And does not this know- 
ledge, thus forced upon us by our sufferings, lead us eventually to self- 
government and to peace? And if so, is not this peace, the peace of reli- 
gion, and the consciousness of virtuous exertion, worth far more than all 
that we may have lost in exchange for it? Where is the man who, bein 
aware of the value of a holy and well-regulated mind, would, having ‘alae 
that possession, consider himself unfortunate under any trials? Would he 
not rather bless the circumstances which have contributed to such a result— 
the pains which have purified and the tears which have refined him? Yes, 
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it is what is within the heart and the soul that decides our real destiny : jt is 
the controul or neglect of the moral world within us that alone can render 
us permanently happy or miserable: and how many do we see in life who, 
being eaten up with the cares of riches, the deceitfulness of worldly plea- 
sures, and the thousand vain objects that surround them, are living wholly 
to external things, and hold no communication with their own hearts ; who 
go thoughtlessly down the stream of time till they are suddenly startled by 
the call of death, and gaze with dismay in their dying hour upon their un- 
prepared condition! Whatever saves us from a fate like this, in whatever 
painiul form it comes, is surely a blessing, and perhaps the greater to us 
when we have not been aware of the necessity of it. We do not believe 
that our Heavenly Father can chasten us for his pleasure, because we know 
he loves us and does not willingly afflict us; and if indeed it be for our 
profit, let us take heed that we do not misunderstand his purposes or coun- 
teract his merciful intentions. We are liable to do this in various ways, and 
it may be useful to point out a few of them. 

In the first place, we counteract the kind designs of Providence in our 
afflictions whenever they make us morbid and useless, when we give way to 
unavailing sorrow instead of performing the active duties which remain to 
us, when we yield to self-indulgence, and think our grief is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for it: by so doing we increase our own sufferings ten-fold, and we 
also make those around us uncomfortable. 2dly. We misuse our afflic- 
tions when they make us selfish and exorbitant in our claims on the sym- 
pathy and kindness of others, when we torment them with vain lamentations 
or anxieties which they cannot relieve, and give vent to our own sorrow at 
the expense of the peace and comfort of our friends. Religion cannot be 
said to sustain the mind which feels a continual necessity for this, for it 1s 
one of the first and happiest results of religion to produce a self-dependence 
in adversity, to make the communion with our Father and our God super- 
sede the necessity of other comfort and confidences. In the 3rd place, we 
defeat the intent of our afflictions, when, instead of bringing our faith and 
principle to meet and support them, we try to evade their effect altogether, 
and to dissipate our painful feelings, by escaping as much as possible, if not 
entirely, from the consideration of them. It is not thus that they can work 
out for us any good results ; we may forget them in the hurry of business, 
or stifle them in the amusements of society, or assume a stoicism or a gaiety 
we do not feel ; but what is this but to ae an uncured wound, which at 
any moment may break out with a fresh violence? No, it is by religion, 
and religion alone, that we can really conquer our sufferings ; that we can 
rise beyond their influence into higher and more extended views; that, taking 
into the prospect our heavenly destiny, and all the circumstances of our lives 
as connected with it, we can feel all the narrowness of selfish sorrow, and 
the folly of clinging so eagerly to the things which are so soon to pass 
away. In this light we shall see adversity in its true colours—not as the 
dark destroyer of our enjoyments, but as the minister of good, sent to try 
our faith, to exercise our virtues, and to rouse our faculties to their no- 
blest efforts. In addition to these advantages, if improved as it ought to be, 
it will teach us humility. It is a strange fact, but it is nevertheless true, that 
some persons seem to think that much affliction privileges them to be ob- 
jects of peculiar respect and attention, as if they had attained a right ” 
merely to complain, but to engross the sensibility and time of all aroun 
them, and to monopolize the general sympathy. But it should be remem- 
bered that it is the tmprovement of chastisement, and not the chastisement 
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itself, which confers superiority ; and that in most cases it is a proof that we 
stood in need of correction. We have centered our affections on some be- 
loved being, perhaps, to the neglect of our other duties, and the hand of 
death snatches him from our gaze, and reveals to us our idolatry, We have 
enjoyed an uninterrupted state of health and forgotten to be grateful, and 
the blight of sickness is sent forth to teach us its value, and to make us 
thankful for even hours of ease. We have neglected the poor in the midst 
of our abundance, and our riches are taken away from us, that we may learn 
to feel for others, and cease to abuse entrusted talents. We open our eyes 
to our faults in the day of our calamity, and they flash upon us with a cons 
viction that may not be resisted, There will comea time when we shall reap 
all the benefit of these at first inscrutable dispensations ; when on looking 
back even on the wreck of our fondest expectations, we behold them as 

** Hopes blighted by a Father’s care, 

Perhaps to save us from despair,” 
and trace the wisdom which overruled the storm, But it may be said, that 
some are afllicted who have always been religious, and gentle, and submis- 
sive, and who, to human judgment, seem to require no corrections. And who 
is there so good and so holy that he may not be made still holier and better ? 
Who is there whose faith, however strong, is not frail and human; whose 
heart, however kind, is not at times a scene of conflict with selfishness or 
temptation ; and who is not more or less the creature of circumstances ? 
And if so, let him reverence the benevolence which has called him to a still 
higher degree of refinement and virtue, and welcome the sufferings which 
have added to his purity heavenly-mindedness, increased the strength of his 
faith, and given additional glory to his hope. Such a man will understand 
the value of chastisement, and he will at all times acknowledge with grateful 


submission that the Being who made him 


** Has not in vain 
In his life’s web of virtue woven pain.’’ 





THE WATCHMAN. 
No. VIII. 


Watchman, what of the night? The Watch- 


** Watchman, what of the night ? 
Isaiah xxi. 1), 12. 


man said, The morning cometh, and also the night.”’ 

Tue dislike which prevails against Unitarians shews itself not only in the 
publications of the orthodox, but also in the intercourses of public and social 
life. Into their pulpits we could hardly, perhaps, expect them to admit 
our ministers ; but surely there is a large field of benevolent exertion where 
there might be a community of feeling, and ought to be a community of 
operation. But even in this sphere our assistance is declined and rejected ; 
by the more ignorant, lest we should bring a curse upon the cause ; by the 
more enlightened, lest by acting with us in public they should be held to 
think with us in private. The appearance of a Unitarian on the committee 
of many of the benevolent institutions of the country would either raise such 
an outcry as to compel him to retire, or create such an odium as to endanger 
the interests sought to be secured, And for an Unitarian to put himself 
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forward to set on foot an establishment requiring the aid of persons of other 
communions, would be almost sure to cause the undertaking to fail. So in 
private, the charities of the man are overpowered by the prejudices of the 
sectarist. Around the hearth the petty distinctions which separate Christians 
should be forgotten; hospitality should respect the person, not the creed; 
and the interchange of sentiment be sought for with every honest man. But 
from the parlour as well as from the pulpit the Unitarian is excluded. The 
very greetings of his orthodox brethren are stiff and cold. He is looked 
upon as a strange, out-of-the-way creature, with whom it is desirable to come 
as little into contact as possible. The idea of him and the fear of temptation 
are inseparable. His words and arguments have, it is believed, a witching 
power; but though plausible, they are soul-destroying ; and though he him- 
self be just, amiable, and generous, he does not on that account cease to be 
the property, and perhaps the agent, of the evil spirit. In the minds of the 
vulgar especially, there is a certain vague horror of a Socinian which makes 
them regard such an one as the abstract of evil in religion. Whatever is 
damnable in heresy, whatever is wicked in self-delusion and harduess of 
heart, whatever is terrific in the conception of one who denies the Lord that 
bought him, tramples under foot the blood of the covenant, has committed 
the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost, set up his own reason in place 
of the Divine Will, sought by subtlety to evade or smother the teachings of 
conscience—this and much more is implied in the common notion of a 
Socinian. Tom Paine was once the scarecrow wherewith to frighten the 
weak ; now the Socinian serves the purpose. The consequence is, that the 
Unitarian is an insulated being. He stands apart from the rest of his fellow- 
christians. If he has society out of his own connexion, he must seck it 
with those who believe less, not more than himself; if he wishes to be 
friendly with the orthodox, he is looked upon with distance ; if to join in 
their benevolent plans, with avoidance; if to rectify their errors, with horror. 
He can find his way neither to their head nor their heart. The public 
services of his temple they avoid, as they would a lazar-house. He 1s 
cabined, cribbed, and confined on all sides ; his days are spent in iaction, 
and his charities are narrowed by reason of restraint; he is a stranger mm a 
strange land, having a peculiar language, a peculiar spirit, a peculiar cre¢ d. 
This must be highly injurious to himself, to the cause of religion, to truth, 
charity, and benevolence. Can it be avoided ? We would hope m time it 
might. A knowledge of the causes which have led to this state of things 
may, through the blessing of God, lead to a knowledge of the means, and to 
a pursuit of them, by which it may be removed. The opinion entertained 
of us in the world we have spoken of. How has this been occasioned ? We 
know it is essentially incorrect. What is its origin? In part misconception, 
and misrepresentation, and legislatorial intolerance. Calumny has been 
busy with our characters. Clergymen have made us the stepping-stone to 
the episcopal bench. Falling reputations have been bolstered up by the 

slaughter of Socinians ; suspicious orthodoxy glossed over by unholy zeal 
against this * shallow and conceited heresy.’? But are there no other 
causes? Does no blame lie with ourselves? Has there been nothing ¥ 

the history of the revival of our views to give occasion to misconceptions : 

Is there nothing now amongst us to strengthen and extend them? Let us 
inquire. We shall best rectify the misconceptions of others by correcting 

the occasions of them in ourselves. 

Religion may be contemplated under two aspects, the moral and the 
intellectual. In the one it consists of something to be felt and done; ™ 
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the other, something to be understood and believed. The one respects the 
head, the other the heart of man; the one is valuable in itself, the other 
chiefly as it leads to the first. The perfect Christian is he in whom both 
arts of religion are maintained in due proportion, and in vigorous activity. 
He thinks before he believes, he believes before he feels, he feels before he 
acts. But thinking, believing, feeling, and acting, are, with him, parts of 
one whole—links in one chain, connected, blended, and harmonized together, 
so as to make * the man of God.”’ 

Now the recent history of Unitarianism is the history of a change of 
sentiment, and consequently of intellectual activity. It will not, therefore, 
be surprising if religion has been cultivated amongst us too exclusively in 
its intellectual relations. The nature of the change which has been under- 
gone would seem to lead to this error, By thought, the modern lights of 
Unitarianism delivered themselves from the thraldom in which they were 
held; by awakening doubts, and encouraging thought, they endeavoured to lead 
others from the inventions of man to the pure milk of the word. The men 
who were likely either to lead or to follow in the change, must have been 
predisposed by intellectual activity for the entertainment of the question re- 
specting the gross errors of prevailing creeds. The addition of so rousing 
and extensive a subject as that of Unitarianism would necessarily augment 
their intellectual energy, and could hardly fail to give it undue predomi- 
nance. Thought crowded upon thought, and one investigation led to 
another, till the whole circle of theological dogmas had been encompassed. 
Thus activity prevailed on all sides, but it was the activity of the head, not 
of the heart ; inquiry prevailed, but into errors of creeds, not errors of life. 
We do not mean to intimate that Unitarians neglected the weightier matters 
of the law; but that the question, What is to be believed? rather than 
What is to be done and felt ?. was more frequently propounded. The mind 
received a bent towards discussion, the affections took the same direction, 
and the character lost forthwith somewhat of its fair and Christian propor- 
tion. Surprise was felt in every direction at the errors which had crept 
into the creed of Christians ; delight at being delivered from them. A new 
creation had taken place ; but it was of mind, not of heart ; and the surprise 
and delight that were felt lent the energy of character they awakened to the 
intellectual, not the moral, faculties. Subject after subject was touched 
upon, and each was found in parts unsound. Hence arose a general suspi- 
cion, anda habit of doubt. The very foundation of religion was examined, 
and examined, not in youth, with a view to form the principles, but in man- 
hood, with a view to ascertain its safety. In this process early moral im- 
pressions, and consequently the tone and energy of moral feeling, must have 
received injury. In this breaking up of opimions the practical principles 
must at least in their basis, and often in their operation, have been impaired, 
The feelings of youth, the lessons of parental love, the emotions cf holy 
sympathies, must often have been put in abeyance, and often by inactivity 
have decreased in power. Debate and doubt imply freedom, and our most 
delicate emotions hardly endure freedom and roughness, They are like 
flowers that fall if they are touched, and perish if they are handled. Words 
have a magic power over the heart; like the keys of an instrument they 
awaken our emotions the moment they are put in action, and our emotions, 
like the sheep mentioned by our Lord, know the voice of the shepherd, and 
follow only t leaders to whose tones they have been accustomed. Even, 
then, if the change had been merely a change of words, the heart would have 
been injured. The novel voice would have been strange to the emotions, 
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and the emotions would not have responded to its call. What a multiplicity 
of feelings does the word Atonement arouse in the mind of a believer in the 
doctrine ; and how poor a substitute would be found in the periphrastic 
expressions by which, having become a Unitarian, he would designate 
the work effected by Christ! Poor, we say, relatively to him, and their 
power over his heart, not relatively to the absolute truth or value of the 
views entertained by us on this important point. So would it be in other 
instances. Let a Catholic substitute the word communion for sacrament, 
and there would with him be a similar want of correspondence between the 
expression and the sentiment. Though an opinion, as held by different 
individuals, be in essential points the same, yet a diversity of phrase will 
occasion a diversity of feeling. Few men know how to translate the lan- 
guage which they. use into that of others, or to discriminate between a 
difierent sentiment and a different representation of a sentiment, and most 
judge that sentiment to differ in reality which wears to them a novel gar- 
ment. But the change to which we have referred was more than a change 
of phraseology—it' was a change of opinion, a radical change, affecting 
tenets once held most sacred. How was it possible for such a change to 
take place, such a revolution of sentiment, without a breaking up of the 
moral being, without weakening its power, and unduly increasing the sway 
of the intellect? Let a youth, arrived at an age to think for himself, have 
all the teachings of his parents impeached and exposed, and could he fail to 
experience a revulsion of feeling? Would not his heart be disturbed and 
unsettled ? Would it not require a long time for the agitated elements to 
subside ?. Would not the intellect gain the mastery in the interval? Would 
it not be a labour of inconceivable difficulty to acquire moral feelings equally 
strong with those infused into him in talline ? Is it probable that in the 
majority of cases any such would be acquired ? That eloquent visionary, 
Rousseau, would, we are aware, have a — left till arrived at years of 
maturity before the teacher should assume his office to form the intellect and 
the heart; but he must know little of human nature who does not see that 
the teacher would then find his pupil’s mind and soul wholly, and in all 
important points, irrecoverably preoccupied. 

rhe immediate effect of this disproportionate culture of the intellect has 
been injurious to those engaged in it. They have, in a restricted sense, 
been martyrs to the revival of truth. They have gone through a process 
which, however much energy it might give to the mind, impaired the fair 
and absolute perfection of the character. Like lawyers, whose minds are 
often cram and narrowed by foregone and irrational conclusions, 
erverted by having the disagreeable task of making the worse appear the 

tter cause ; like medical men, with whom the finer feclings and more 
generous sympathies of our nature, are not seldom blunted and overlayed ; 
so some of those who contended earnestly for the faith, whether in public 
or in private, with the pen or with the tongue, were amerced in their moral 
feelings by reason of the undue activity of the intellect, and the incessant 
employment of the weapons of logic. Professions are mostly injurious to 
the individual, however beneficial to society. The man is sacrificed to the 
lawyer. And so the peculiar pursuit of the reformer or the disputant 1s 
hostile to the perfect Christian. Let it be understood that we are not casting 
blame, but stating facts. If the Reformers of religion have suffered, they 
suffered of necessity—they sutiered for us. And a review of their losses 
should awaken our gratitude as well as our caution, Beside the immediate, 
we have to notice, and chiefly, another effect of this disproportionate activity 
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of the intellect. The orthodox were thereby alarmed. Their alarm mag- 
nified to them what they actually saw. Hence arose misconceptions, a holy 
horror, and in many cases pious frauds. They looked at Unitarians, and 
saw the intellect greatly, they imagined exclusively, in operation, and such 
a spectacle they deemed entirely alien from the character of Christianity. 
Their natn Bit a were increased by the fact, that with themselves the 
intellect was in too many instances all but dormant. The imagination 
ruled their hearts; and religion, with the many, consisted in frames and 
feelings, in visions and ecstasies. ‘Truth, in their opinion, was fixed and 
settled—they had no idea of the pursuit of it—they hardly understood tlic 
meaning of the phrase, and could by no means sympathize with the high- 
minded feeling which prompts to and accompanies sincere inquiries. ‘To 
inquire at all, implied doubt and uncertainty, and the thought even of doubt 
and uncertainty filled the mind with pain and the heart with fear, Men 
more dissimilar than the revivers of Unitarianism and the common class 
of the orthodox could hardly be imagined. Scarcely had they one feeling 
in common. The one believed all things—the other nothing, before exa- 
mination : the one was ever ready to adopt, the other to scrutinize. With 
the one, the suggestions of reason were the workings of the tempter ; with 
the other, the dawn of important truths. If the orthodox sought evidence, 
it was to confirm; if the Unitarian, it was to probe previous conclusions, 
Implicit faith was with the first, a duty ; with the second, asin. No won- 
der, then, that the rise and progress of Unitarianism was witnessed by the 
orthodox with alarm and treated with contumely. The spirit manifested 
was of itself, independently of the conclusions to which it led, enough to 
engage them in a holy war against us. Denunciation and warning re- 
sounded on every side; and safety, it was, and it is still, reiterated, could 
be found only in keeping away from the subtlety of the disputants. But 
the conclusions also were of a nature to augment the prevailing prejudice. 
They consisted, for the most part, in a series of negations. It was rather the 
removal of error than the establishment of truth that the Reformers had to 
effect, and the result of their inquiries was, that a number of dogmas were 
in succession declared to be without foundation. Rejection seemed the rule, 
retention the exception, with the Unitarians. Hence arose, in addition to 
the horror already named, a suspicion that what was retained was retained 
only in order to preserve appearances. Deists in disguise they were there- 
fore called, and with Deists they were in the minds of the peoples if not 
identified, yet associated. It so happened that the hostility of feeling en- 
tertained against the Reformers, was increased by the circumstance that the 
dogmas rejected by them were held, by the orthodox, of primary and essen- 
tial importance. ‘They were not so much parts of Christianity as Chris- 
tianity itself, and to impeach them was to impeach the truth of God, 

These things should all be fairly considered by us in our estimate of the 
conduct we still experience at the hands of our brethren, and while we make 
such allowance as either our imperfections or their circumstances may war- 
rant, we should be careful to rectify if possible whatever there is amiss in our 
Spirit and our demeanour. Then, se then only, have we a right to repri- 
mand them for the want of charity, when we have removed the stumbling- 
blocks which occasion their fall. But before we say more on this head, we 
have to remark, in addition, that many of those who have taken a permanent 
station in our esteem, have indulged in a latitude of disquisition, and thrown 
out hints, and hazarded opinions so startling, as to alarm the less bold even 
of their own communion. To doubt, to question, and without ceremony, 
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the accuracy of Paul's reasoning ; to contend that the essentials of Christianity 
would exist if, all the books being destroyed, we knew only the simple facis 
of the life, death, and resurrection of Christ; to debate of the etticacy of 
prayer; to deny the influence of the spirit of God; to subvert the duty of 
public ner not to mention the wild notions of Evanson — might indeed 
furnish food for the intellect and gratify the love of novelty, but must also 
have occasioned pain in many serious and upright Christians. We deeply 
regret the extent to which these things went. They could not fail to be im- 
pediments to the progress of truth. To the well-disposed they would give 
alarm—to friends they would occasion grief—to enemies they would serve 
as a bandle—and with a due portion of exaggeration, they would furnish the 
most desirable implements for calumny to work with. Much of the latitude 
was indulged in, we know, merely to discover the truth. ‘The process pur- 
sued was tentative, not didactic. The questions asked were, What is truth ? 
—lIs this truth? Not, What do you believe ? Many things were hazarded 
merely that they might be tried. A collision of mind was sought, and there 
was, therefore, a free communication of sentiment. All this would have 
been very proper in a college of philosophers, where the object of all was 
well known, and the possibility of mistake or misrepresentation did not exist. 
But we must be allowed to think that it was, in the actual circumstances, car- 
ried too far ; and certain we are that it was carried so far as to occasion deep- 
rooted prejudices in the minds of pious, however mistaken, Christiaus. 
Certain plosophical notions also, on subjects relating to the human will and 
the human soul, by no means of a popular character, have been maintained 
by the great lights of our church, and therefore identified with our system. 
With such it has been said Unitarianism is not at all concerned. ‘True; they 
form no part of Unitarian doctrine, and the more is the pity that they were 
ever connected with it by the press or in the pulpit. The gospel knows no- 
thing of such matters, and it would have been well for the cause of pure re- 
ligion if Unitarians had known no more. ‘To teach or to preach on such sub- 
jects is no part of the minister's duty, and it behoves him to consider whethcr 
in doing either he is likely to incur unnecessary obloquy, to diminish his use- 
fulness, to check the progress of the gospel truth, and the efticacy of the gos- 
el precepts, as set forth and recommended by him. Evils of this nature 
Lice, we fear, been occasioned by indulging in philosophical speculations. 
And it is curious to remark, that in these speculations, as well as in religion, 
the nature of the conclusions was such as to place Unitariaus in every case 
among the few, and not the many. Thus they too easily appeared to those 
who were unfavourably disposed to be all over in the wrong, to choose i 
preference on each point the most out-of-the-way opinions, and to be 
prepared 


To run a muck and tilt at all they meet. 


Hitherto our view has been retrospective ; let us now confine ourselves to 
the existing state of things. Still is religion cultivated amongst us too ex- 
clusively in its intellectual relations. This is our great fault—a fault percep- 
tible in all the bearings and workings of the system. Our periodicals con- 
tain excellent nutriment for the mind, almost none for the heart. In respect 
of the talent they exhibit, they are far superior to any thing of the kind pro- 
ceeding from the orthodox press. They will teach you, and teach you well, 
to think—to think accurately and liberally, ‘ with modesty and candour ; 
they establish truth and recommend its adoption and avowal ; they exposé 


error and deprecate calumny ; they vindicate the rights of Christians of every 
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denomination. Holy and righteous employment! But more is needed — 
much more. There are, in our estimation, more errors than the doctrine of 
the Trinity—heresies more fatal than bigots ever imagined. The only fatal 
heresy is in fact the heresy of a wicked life. Nor is there any so difficult 
of cure. A man will more easily part with all his opinions than resign one 
evil habit. If so, then the moral part should receive the chief attention, 
The exposition should be followed up by the application of truth. Truth as 
it relates to the government of the conversation and the passions—that truth 
which is emphatically life—the life of God in the soul of man—the means of 
quickening all the elements of holiness within us, the means of gaining the 
Divine favour, and of saving the soul; this kind of truth, embracing interests 
of infinite importance—yet, alas! how neglected—this truth, the one thing 
neediul—in comparison of which how little do all speculative questions ap- 
pear ! The moral and religious lessons of the gospel should be brought home 
to the bosom, illustrated by actual instances, sanctioned by Christian motives, 
recommended and enforced with the earnestness which befits the address of 
one dying creature speaking to another on the vast concerns of an eternal 
state. Much has been said about the evangelical spirit. Except we have 
read the New Testament to no account, the tenor of its writings is that of 
deep anxiety and deep earnestness for the immortal welfare of man, and we 
cannot, therefore, but consider any work, having for its object the further- 
ance of Christianity, as essentially defective in which this same anxiety and 
earnestness are not manifest. It belongs not so much to the conductors of 
our periodicals, as to our body at large, to remedy the evil of which we have 
now complained, and which conspires to prejudice the cause of truth in the 
estimation of the orthodox. 

With a like defect is the pulpit chargeable. In that, intellect, instead of 
religious earnestness, too much predominates, Do not let it be supposed 
that, in any instance, especially in the one now before us, we are derogating 
from the value of intellectual pursuits and intellectual excellence. They are 
both of high price ; yet there is for the good of man a more excellent way. 
Truth is but a means, piety is the end; the one should be subordinate, the 
other paramount. The addresses with which we are favoured from the pul- 
pit are excellent as expositions of duty ; but too much is conceded to taste, to 
merely literary excellence. We do not suppose that a preacher needs be 
vulgar in order to be popular ; far from it. Yet there is a difference be- 
tween the chaste elegance of a collegiate essay and the earnest vigour of a 
pulpit address. There may easily be an undue anxiety about the accuracy 
of words and metaphors, the adjusting of members, and the balancing of 
sentences. The file may be used so much as to take from the composition all 
ils strength. The feelings may be so much restrained as to render the dis- 
course frigid and dull, An essay is not a fit composition to take into the 
pulpit, because it is correctly written and soundly argued. Johnson and 
Addison may do to read in private, but Barrow an Channing should ascend 
the pulpit. Accuracy is indeed good so far as it goes, but for the pulpit it is 
little more than a negative eed ; and to accuracy must be added earnest- 
ness and animation, a devout address, a pointed and striking style. The 
attention must be arrested, roused, and sustained; the heart must he 
stirred, the conscience must be probed, the soul alarmed. And where the 
means of these great objects exist, we confess for ourselves, we should 
not be over critical; and alas for the preacher and his flock, who, to the 
fancied requirements of taste, Bw” the higher qualities we have 
named! How pitiable to think of a man trimming a metaphor, when he 
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should be awakening the soul! In these particulars the Unitarian pulpit 
appears to us defective; the intellect reigns, not the heart. There js 
good food if people will but come, and when they come, keep awake, 
But now, as of old, every one begins to make excuse, and we must compel 
them to come in. In addition we would say, the sooner our preachers dis- 
card written compositions the better, for the sake of their fellow-creatures 
and the cause to which they are pledged. But, alas! the taste of their 
hearers presents at present—how long?—an insuperable diificulty. There 
are too many itching ears in our congregations to permit a minister to adopt 
the best means of general usefulness. People go to chapel for an intellec- 
tual treat, and they are disappointed if they do not find one. They are ever 
craving for something new. They want an exhibition, not an exhortation. 
They want to be soothed, not aroused. They want a gentleman in the pul- 
pit, not a preacher; or, if a preacher, not ‘¢a methodist.’’ We have inti- 
mated that our preachers are not to blame. What wonder if they polish 
their compositions even to an extreme, when, in whatever way they turn 
their eye in the pulpit, they see some who, having a refined taste, would ab- 
stain if that taste was not consulted ; or others, who, setting themselves up as 
judges of composition, would go away and impair with cynical remarks the 
impression made on the minds of persons intent on the one thing needful ? 
What wonder their compositions and address are cold, when the audience is 
small and lukewarm 2? What wonder their affections are dull, when the at- 
mosphere in which they live is heavy and sluggish? They are but men; 
they themselves require rousing ; instead of that, how often are they chilled ! 
They require support—how often are they checked and restrained! A better 
state of things can proceed only from a change in the people; the heart must 
gain its legitimate influence among them, and then will the work of the mi- 
nistry be magnified. Not till then; for who could stand against the chills, 
impediments, and opposition, which the adoption of a different style from 
that which prevails would at present bring on any one, especially on a young 
man? The same evil, only operating in a different way, has made itself felt 
in Our missionary exertions. They too, we have reason to fear, have been 
unduly of an intellectual character. The work of the missionary has too 
often been to demolish rather than to erect. We ourselves knew one who 
scarcely ever preached in a strange place but he demolished in one discourse 
the whole fabric of orthodoxy, beginning with original sin, proceeding to 
the immateriality of the soul, an intermediate state, the existence of the 
devil, the invalidity of pado-baptism, and ending with the two natures of 
Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity. What couid possibly be the result ? 
The people were amazed and went home. In cases where such extremes 
have not been gone into, the peculiar doctrines of Unitarianism have been 
preached, rather than the doctrines of the gospel ; error exposed, rather than 
truth expounded; correctness of faith, rather than correctness of life en- 
forced ; the necessity set forth, not so much of repentance as of secession. 
Nor do we think that a better way could be devised to diminish the prejudice 
that prevails against us, than by the mission of one or more preachers through 
the kingdom, engaged, with all seriousness and affection, to preach the sim- 
ple truths of the gospel respecting life, death, and eternity; engaged to teach, 
not to expose—to arouse and to alarm, rather than to minister questions of 
debated doctrines. ; 

As might be expected, the spirit which prevails in our periodicals, in our 
pulpits, and in our congregations, is communicated also to our association 
and anniversary meetings. In these, also, it is the intellect, not the heart, 
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that bears rule. There is something worse—a secularity of spirit which is 
hostile to deep and fervent piety, and, consequently, to enlarged success, 
The whole affair is too often more like a political than a religious meeting. 
There is abundance of eating and drinking, and there are toasts to give the 
wine a relish. Zeal rises in proportion as the feeling of comfort and hilarity 
prevails, Liberty is the ruling theme ; civil and religious liberty all over the 
world is introduced, welcomed, and enforced, amidst thunders of applause. 
‘The morrow comes, the spirit has evaporated, and the temperature is sunk to 
Zero. And then, forsooth, conscious of the calmness of our own feelings, 
we can be critical on the fanaticism which prevails at the meetings of the 
orthodox, forgetful that the chief difference is, that they are heated in their 
bosoms, we in the head; that the fire within them burns for a time, whilst 
ours is too often suddenly extinguished. In America these things are ma- 
naged much better, as our readers will observe by the account of the Ame- 
rican Unitarian Association, which we intend to reprint entire, and which 
will be found in our Intelligence department. Let us learn of them, and 
our zeal will be kindled by a more enduring and a purer spirit. 

Meanwhile, the circumstances which we have detailed injure us in the opi- 
mon of the religious world. We are in one extreme, the orthodox in the 
other; we minister to the head, they to the imagination: and, therefore, we 
cannot understand each other. ‘Their magazines are as much for the heart 
as ours for the intellect; so with their pulpits, so with their associations. 
Seeing us to neglect what they deem of vital importance, they learn to shud- 
der at the prevalence of our views; seeing us lukewarm in cases where zeal 
in their judgment can hardly burn too strong, they come to question our sin- 
cerity. The gospel, they argue, is a matter of infinite value. The Unitarians 
are sufficiently indifferent about it : little do they to put others in possession 
of its blessings; how can they duly estimate its value, or have the spirit of 
Christ? Nay, may they not even disbelieve that which they are by no means 
anxious to further ? The invalidity of this reasoning we are not at present 
concerned to exhibit. But, however great may be their misapprehensions, 
however exaggerated their view of our remissness, there is still a show of 
propriety in what they say, and a ground for their conclusions in our spirit 
and conduct. The fact is, we may both be mended by an exchange. We 
want their heartiness, they want our mental activity, The union of the two 
would make a perfect Christian, Alas! they exist apart, and hence arise 
mutual misconceptions, and the efficiency of each is diminished. 

In consequence of the little time and the comparatively diminutive means 
which Unitarians have had to spread their views—in consequence also of the 
lukewarmness of many, and the withholding of aid that ought to be available 
for the common cause, our chapels are in general but thinly attended, and 
our interest but slow in progress. Perhaps, if we advert to the increase of 
population in these a pen we must speak, not of progress, but of retro- 
gradation. However, the orthodox look upon the day of small things, and, 
seeing the nakedness of the land, infer that the hand of God is against us, 
and that the brand of his displeasure is imprinted on our cause. This, es- 
pecially among the people, is a prevalent feeling, and serves unhappily to 
close their hearts against all favourable impressions respecting us, and to 
= them away from communion with us as from a devoted and dishonoured 
thing. 

There is another circumstance prejudicial alike to our cause, and to our 
standing well with the religious world, ‘The fact of the change undergone 
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by Unitarians being a change of the head, not of the heart, has tended to 
keep our zeal at a low temperature. The same effect has been produced in 
another way. Each Unitarian has thought, examined, and decided for him- 
self. Religion, as far as it goes, is strictly personal. We have acknow- 
ledged no leader. We symbolize with no assembly. We form our views 
for ourselves ; we stand alone, upon our own responsibility, and guided by 
our own judgments. The Bible is our only standard; we each draw thence 
our own creed, and call no man master. Hence has arisen a spirit of indi- 
viduality, a dislike of party connexions, and a fear of party trammels, 
Power and influence we have been disinclined to delegate, lest individual 
rights might be injured; and through a morbid dread of usurpation we have 
often lost the advantages of co-operation and government. But without 
mutual aid, no good end can be secured, no common interest can be felt. 
Zeal can hardly exist except nourished and sustained by joint exertions, and 
the most vigorous zeal, if insulated, will last not long, and can effect but 
little good. And so it has come to pass that Unitarians are too much a 
rope of sand, and consequently ineffective. Of all people they are the 
worst for uniting together, Each one thinks for himself, and therefore each 
one acts by himself. The esprit de corps is little felt, and little recom- 
mended, And when it is, there arises in the mind and issues from the lips 
of some a multiplicity of observations against the evils of sectarianism, as 
though sectarianism was the great and besetting sin of Unitarians. It will 
be time enough to discourse at large of the evils (aye, and of the good) of 
sectarianism, when Unitarians are brought more than hitherto to unite to- 
gether for common objects. In the mean while such observations, how- 
ever well meant, excuse the indifference, and justify the standing apart, 
which still exist so much amongst us, and which are the worst evils any 
cause can have to encounter. In consequence of this want of co-operation, 
our institutions and our cause want spirit, activity, and energy ; and the or- 
thodox look on, and beholding how much we are at ease, how quiescent we 
each are, how little alive to the success of any object, and especially how 
lukewarm about the salvation of our fellow-creatures, judge that there must 
be something radically wrong in our system—a cooling and a chilling influ- 
ence which breathes not from the pages of the gospel. ‘That their conclu- 
sions are erroneous, inasmuch as they are too sweeping, we know. That 
their own extreme makes them view our failings in magnified proportions, 
we also know. Still it is true that we ourselves are in part to blame for 
the pious horror which they feel toward us. Nor will that horror materially 
abate till we have more of the moral energy of the gospel, not merely in 
our hearts, but going forth in our actions ; till we unite as Christians for 
Christian objects, and labour more in the spirit of our Master to call sinners 
to repentance, and save the soul alive. A natural result of the intellectual 
activity of Unitarians has been to diminish their esteem of merely specu- 
lative doctrines, and to make them liberal towards those even who believe 
less than themselves. In the progress of their inquiries, they have learnt 
that belief has in itself no merit; that truth is on many subjects by no 
means easy of attainment; that it is possible to pursue it with the best in- 
tentions, and yet fail of acquiring it ; that those who profess to believe the 
most, often acquire the least ; and that what they do believe, tends to narrow 
their judgments and sour their hearts; and that belief may exist without 
works, and be therefore dead : how, after these lessons, could they hold 
faith in certain dogmas to be essential to salvation, or condemn those whose 
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conclusions were of less dimensions than their own? But to regard belief 
as of small value, must in the eyes of those the essentials of whose religion 
were bound up in creeds, be a sin of no ordinary complexion: and to ex- 
tend to an unbeliever the hand of amity and brotherhood, to recognize him, 
if virtuous, as a man and a child of God, was held by those who can see no 
means of salvation out of the pale of their own church, as a surrender of 
Christian allegiance, and a forfeiture of Christian fealty. God forbid that 
the spirit of Unitarians should contract itself to meet the views of such ! 
We yield to no man in regretting the prevalence of unbelief, and because 
we regret it, we would treat unbelievers with candour and brotherly love. 
Though unbelievers, they are yet men ; though they believe not in Chris‘, 
they are children of God, and as such have a claim on our fraternal recog- 
nition. This liberal, and in our view truly Christian spirit, is in all points 
alien from the spirit of the day, and has done inconceivable harm to the 
cause of pure Christianity. 

‘The evil has unfortunately been augmented. Unitarians have in many 
instances learnt to estimate truth solely as it bears on practice. This is the 
utmost to which many will go, It is not farenough. Religious as well as 
every kind of truth shou!d be estimated for itself, and for its origin, ‘The 
perception of truth is the perception of God's will, and ought to o coinci- 
dent with desires and efforis for its furtherance ; it is the perception of the 
divinely-appointed agents of human good, and though that good may not 
be immediately apparent, still the obligation to extend its influence ceases 
not. Truth, we oe said, should be esteemed for itself; for truth is know- 
ledge, and to gain knowledge is one great business of life. The philoso- 
plher who, without fear or desire, without thinking of or caring for the re- 
sults, seeks to obtain, and when obtained, to propagate, truth, is an object 
of veneration and esteem. What prevents the same being said of the di- 
vine ? But worse than this ; indifference to truth, except in so far as it has 
a perceptible bearing on practice, has led some to indifference for truth alto- 
gether, and to the means by which truth may be acquired and communi- 
cated ; at least they have cloaked their entire indifference under the asser- 
tion that truth is only to be valued as it leads to virtue. A more serious 
error could hardly be committed ; a more painful instance of unfaithfulness 
could hardly be adduced. In consequence, however, of these feelings, many 
influential Unitarians discourage controversy and other means to propagate 
the doctrines of Christianity ; and again the orthodox find, as they imagine, 
a proof of the paralyzing influence of Unitarianism, and of its discrepancy 
from the spirit of the gospel. How, they ask, can you seriously believe 
what you are indifferent to promote; and what is the value of principles 
which prompt not to active exertions? If your rinciples pervaded the 
heart as well as the head, if they affected you with the consciousness of 
benefits conferred, they would necessarily lead you to wish and seek their 
extension. You either do not believe them, or if you believe them, you 
hold them of no value; or if you hold them of value, they are too weak to 
awaken your benevolence. Your conduct proves one of two things; your 
principles really are, or you hold them to be, of little practical importance 
to your fellow-creatures. : 

The question now presents itself, how far the disparaging circumstances 
that have been mentioned admit of being remedied by us. To stand well in 
the estimation of our fellow-christians must be an object of our earnest 
desire ; to remove every impediment to the progress of what we deem truth 
is Our imperative duty. In as far as the undue predominance of the intellect 
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705 The Watchman, 
prevailed in the recent revival of Unitarianism, we have no reason for com. 
plaint, though we may have for regret. ‘To complain would be unwise, for 
the process was precisely that which circumstances necessitated. ‘To revret 
that such should have been the case we have reason, for the past generation 
have transmitted an influence to the present, and our way is yet impeded by 
the difficulties under which they laboured, and our characters impaired by 
what injured the harmony and proportion of their own. Do not let us be 
supposed to have an intention of casting blame on the worthies into whose 
labours we have entered. We declare with perfect sincerity that we vene- 
rate their characters, and esteem them beyond expression for their works’ 
sake. They were the very men that were needed ; they discharged the 
duties of their day with fidelity and success. Still those duties may have 
been such as to give a disproportionate sway to their intellectual powers ; 
and still may the tendency of the position in which we are lead to the sanx 
result. Let us then be on our guard ; let us not by admiration of the con- 
fessors of the past age follow them in their imperfections ; let us consider 
what was peculiar to their times and circumstances, and leaving that, mould 
our characters into the same Jove of truth, combining therewith the earnest, 
affectionate, and active spirit of gospel benevolence. 

Before all things it is necessary, if we would conciliate the good opinion 
of our orthodox brethren, and stop the mouth of calumny, and put down 
misrepresentations, and remove misconceptions, that we should remedy the 
evils to which we have adverted. ‘To the work of evangelists we must give 
ourselves with more energy, with more unity of operation, and with more 
sanctity of means. ‘The religion of the heart must receive cultivation and 
encouragement more than heretofore ; the tone of our public addresses must 
increase in earnestness, and of our periodicals in practical teachings. We 
must awaken as a body, and Christ must give us life. We must imbibe and 
breathe the spirit of gospel zeal, not to scrutinize creeds so much as to 
search the heart and save the soul. Yet must there be no inditlerence to 
truth, since, as God has made known his will, it is not a matter of inditler- 
ence what opinions I ora brother may hold. We must contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, but yet so as to extend, not to check, 
its progress, and as remembering that the great business is to turn men trom 
Fe to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified. 
Then, not ull then, will prevailing prejudices disappear. Let us be true to 
our principles, and others will learn to think well of them as well as of us. 
Let us labour to diffuse the sentiments we entertain, and doubts of our 
sincerity will be scattered. Let us strive to extend the kingdom of Christ, 
and men will cease to question our allegiance. ‘* A good life,’’ says Ben 
Jonson, “ is a main argument,” and a Christian zeal is no bad sign of the 
Christian character. Certainly, it is a sign which will have more weight 
with the many than the most logical arguments, and the most eloquent 
appeals. Already we hope and believe the reaction has commenced. From 
intellectual we are passing to moral energy. Yet much remains to be 
effected, very much, before it can with truth be said that the Unitarian body 
in these kingdoms are in action for the furtherance of the gospel of Christ. 
Of individual and insulated etlort there has been, and is still, much. Many 
have toiled and do toil, bearing the heat and burden of the day, and sacri- 
ficing comfort, in some cases health, to the cause of Christ. Their ettorts 
have drawn a few of kindred dispositions around them. ‘The band is small, 
and we ought as one man to arise to the aid of the Lord against the mighty 
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sower of sin and error. We shall more easily live than write down preju- 
dice, and the boundaries of our Zion will best, can only, be extended by our 
assuming, en masse, an attitude of active and energetic beneficence. We 
have spoken of imperfections—let it not be supposed that we see no excel- 
lence in the spirit of Unitarianism. The first, it is the business of the 
Watchman to exhibit, lest the safety of his charge should be endangered ; 
the second, every one will know for himself. Something of what has been 
said may, we know, be perverted by the hostile and designing ; still truth 
must be spoken. Movp Oureoy rn adyOag is our motto, We have no 
party interests to serve, and if we had, the exhibition of defects, with a view 
to their removal, would do more good than the silence and indifference of 


misjudging partisans, 


ESSAYS ON THE ART OF THINKING. 
II. 


_ We have stated that, in the most philosophical minds, ideas are classed 
in the order of Cause and Effect. In this manner alone can the true rela- 
tions of things be ascertained : by this method alone can our experience be 
made useful to us, or our present circumstances become conducive to our 
future good. Though we have no knowledge of the nature of the connexion 
between causes and effects, and can only reason from the fact that certain 
antecedents have invariable consequents, it is plain that without a distinct 
apprehension of this truth, there can be no real knowledge. This distinct 
apprehension, in the mind of the most ignorant of mankind, will produce 
rational conduct, in so far as its influence extends: while its obscurity may 
subject the profound philosopher to error at which he will hereafter stand 
astonished. ‘The child who, having been stung, fears a wasp, is inspired 
by a more rational terror than the many wise men who in former days 
dreaded that the downfal of a kingdom would be the consequence of an 
eclipse of the sun. In the present infancy of our faculties and of our know- 
edge, we are subject to error in every speculation, and to hindrance in 
every pursuit, by our imperfect perception of the important relation of 
which we speak : but by steadily adhering to established truth, and by en- 
lightened efforts to extend the inquiry, we may obtain substantial know- 
ledge and enlarge our capacity for an increasing store. 

A chemist wishes to ascertain the cause of a particular phenomenon. If 
he be unenlightened, he will mix his materials together at random, and thus 
fail entirely, or succeed only by a fortunate accident. If he be rendered 
somewhat wiser by an exercise of observation, he will discover that the 
appearance arose after the combination of a certain set of ingredients: 
he will combine these substances anew, and place them in the same 
circumstances as when he first observed them ; and will thus obtain the 
desired result. If he be wise, however, he is not yet satisfied ; but con- 
tunues his experiments till he has discovered whether all, and which, of the 
ingredients he uses are necessary to the production of the phenomenon 
under observation. He takes away first one and then another substance, 
and simplifies the process by degrees, till he can affirm, with certainty, that 
such and such a cause will produce such and such an effect : and this fact 
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will then become a foundation for further inquiries. A_ similar process 
should be attempted by the followers of truth in every form ; and those who 
have no time’and opportunity for study by books and philosophical experi- 
ment, should observe the same rule in their daily course of life; or they 
will be necessarily subject to disappointment in their schemes, and failure 
in their exertions, The father who expects his boy to be a prodigy because 
he sends him to the same school which has produced a prodigy, deserves to 
be disappointed. So does the mother who pampers the appetite of her 
children with delicacies, and expects them to be healthy, because she knows 
a family of children who happen to have thriven in spite of such indulgence, 
and not in consequence of it. To similar disappointments shall we be 
liable while we overlook or mistake the relation between causes and effects, 
whether the risk we incur be trifling or important: whether we assure our- 
selves that the sky will be clear at a certain hour to-day, because it was yes- 
terday, or expect that the current of our highest affections will continue in 
bright and full flow, while we neglect to purify and replenish the springs. 
The only manner in which our past experience can be made useful to us 
is by shewing what effects will be produced by certain causes: and if no 
care be taken to observe and record such experience, life is, so far, spent in 
vain. No one but an idiot can pass through life wholly untaught by such 
observation ; but in proportion to our attention to experience will be our 
wisdom, ‘The weak mind receives impressions as they arise, and perhaps 
retains them in all their vividness, but ina series which renders them use- 
less or even hurtful. The young mind which has been oppressed by a 
first calamity, and has found relief from that oppression in the soothings of 
friendship and in praises, kindly meant but injudicious, as well as in higher 
consolations, is ill-prepared for another infliction, if he ascribes his recovered 
peace in an equal degree to human sympathy and to religious hopes, and 
thus places his dependence where it would be well for him that it should 
fail. In the pursuit of science the most fruitful source of error is the lia- 
bility to mistake temporary and accidental for permanent connexion. We 
smile at the simplicity of a savage who believes an eclipse to be the conse- 
quence of the discharge of a musket, because the events occur in immediate 
succession ; and if we suppose him capable of following a chain of reason- 
ing on this false assumption, his conclusions will be necessarily absurd ; 
but not more so, perhaps, than our own, if we fall into a similar error at 
the commencement, or in the course, of a philosophical inquiry. Not more 
absurd, perhaps, than the reasoning of persons who affirm that actions may 
be independent of motives, and yet profess invariably to estimate the value 
of actions by the purity of motives. Not more absurd, perhaps, than the 
empirics (by profession or by taste) who expect the cure of all disorders 
from the operation of one medicine. Not more absurd, perhaps, than the 
opinions of those who ascribe the increase of crime to the diffusion of edu- 
cation, and foretell a further augmentation of the evil from the continued 
advancement of knowledge. We knew a lady (of unquestionable benevo- 
lence) who on being applied to for her annual contribution to a school, “" 
clined subscribing again, “ for,’’ said she, I have had three very ba 
servants lately, and they could all read and write.”” There are many who, 
like her, can never be persuaded that mental illumination is no more the 
cause of moral darkness than the flash of a musket of an eclipse of the sun, 
or than the erection of Tenterden steeple of the formation of Goodwin 
sands, 
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Our anticipation of the future will be no less faulty than our recollection 
of the past, or observation of the present, if we fall into the error in question. 
If we believe that the same causes will produce various effects, we shall be 
liable to expose ourselves to temptations under which we have formerly 
fallen, and we shall commit acts of imprudence in the vain hope that the 
consequences will not again be disastrous. We shall, with the impetuosity 
of our earlier years, rush into dangers of which experience has already 
warned us; and, with the folly of childhood, expect grand results from tri- 
fling operations, and magnificent effects from inadequate causes. ‘The most 
harmless form which this error assumes is the confidence with which the 
schemer continues to multiply his expectations in proportion to their failure, 
and is ever looking for gratifications which never arrive. As happiness 
consists in the full employment of our faculties in some pursuit, such a man 
as this may enjoy a considerable portion, provided he takes care to involve 
none but himself in his disappointments; but his happiness can bear no 
proportion, cateris paribus, to that of a man who pursues well-defined 
objects by adequate means, and who guards himself against all failures but 
those which proceed from influences beyond his controul. If they both live 
to old age, the one will have obtained ample stores of knowledge, will have 
so enlarged his capacities of improvement as to be prepared to enter on the 
state which must next be revealed ; and, unruffled by disappointment, un- 
moved by anxiety, will calmly and cheerfully await the opportunity of ex- 
ercising his powers on the objects of the unseen world. The other, un- 
stable in all his ways, confused in all his thoughts, will be tossed about by 
hopes and fears, vague and groundless ; his experience will be worth little 
more than that of the new-born infant: and there is but too much reason to 
fear that when he exchanges this life for another, he will not only have 
almost every thing to learn, but much to unlearn, This may be thought an 
exaggerated picture. We put it as an extreme case: but it should be re- 
membered that the operation of causes, though often obscure, is as invariable 
in the moral as in the physical world, and that he who neglects the obser- 
vation of them in the one, is little likely to know much of their connexion 
in the other, 

In our observation of the relation of cause and effect, too much care can- 
not be exercised, lest our views should be too confined, lest in our convic- 
tion of their invariable sequence, we should overlook the thousand circum- 
stances which may intervene to modify the results for which we confidently 
look. If we watch the operation of one cause when many are at work, the 
result will be different from what we expect. If we expect that a certain 
agent will produce a certain effect upon various bodies because it does upon 
one, if we believe that a scheme which has been invariably successful, will 
always be so, under every change of circumstances, we deceive ourselves, 
and presumptuously imagine that we know more than it is in our power to 
know, and can judge more accurately than our limited capacity allows. A 
medicine which cures a head-ache to-day, may aggravate it to-morrow ; not 
because the effects of the medicine are opposite, other influences remaining 
the same ; but because we have fewer ailments to-day than we shall have 
to-morrow, and our state of body being different, the etfects of the medicine 
will not be the same. In like manner, a reproof which will bring a child 


to iears at one time, will produce no emotion at another ; and laborious ex- 
ertion which has hitherto met with its appropriate reward, may hereafter be 
frustrated, through no fault of our own, and without inferring any breach of 
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the law of cause and effect. Such experience should teach us to be mode- 
rate in our expectations, and though firm, yet modest in our convictions : 
as, unless we knew all the causes that are at work, we cannot reckon with 
positive certainty on any event; and in the pursuit of truth are as liable to 
error and uncertainty, as in the practical labours in which we are daily im- 
pressed with our short-sightedness and weakness. While we rejoice that 
we have sufficient assurance to encourage and reward the labour of our heads 
and hands, we must beware lest we depend on this assurance too far, and 
become liable to new disappointments, and the victims of error the more 
humbling as it is allied to presumption. In some departments of science, 
the operation of causes is less obscure than in others, and results may there- 
fore be predicted with greater certainty. An astronomer foretells an eclipse, 
and it happens on the very day and hour specified, perhaps, a hundred years 
before. But the wisest parent, watching with the most unremitting attention 
over the education of his child, cannot pretend to judge what his intellectual, 
and still less his moral character will be, ten years hence. Such ditierences 
in the various departments of study should be carefully marked by the lover 
of truth ; or he will be apt to determine the ratio at which his intellectual 
progress shall proceed, or to fly to the other extreme, and place little re- 
hance on the calculations of astronomers, and to question the demonstrations 
of the mathematician. 

We must not leave unnoticed one most abundant source of error to which 
all are liable, but more especially inexperienced and shallow thinkers ; we 
mean the liability to attend to words rather than the ideas of which they are 
the symbol. It is so impossible to press into our limits what ought to be 
said on this subject, that we feel some hesitation in adverting to it at all. 
But the slightest warnings are better than none at all; and when we men- 
tion that it is by taking advantage of this infirmity that sceptics and infidels 
have acquired every advantage of which they can boast, there can be no 
further question of the importance of care lest we be thus seduced from the 
path of truth. Language is far from being a perfect mode of communica- 
tion. We have more ideas than words, and the same word must often, 
therefore, express more ideas than one; and a proposition which may be 
perfectly true when a word bears one sense, may be false if the meaning be 
changed, Artful reasoners take advantage of this imperfection of language to 
mislead the unwary; and careless reasoners are themselves led astray by it. 
The greater part of Hume’s arguments which have done the most mischief 
are easily refuted by clear thinkers, who are accustomed to begin an inquiry 
by fixing the meaning of the various terms employed, and adhering steadily 
to it through every step of the argument. ; 

We well remember the dismay and perplexity with which we first read 
Hume's Dialogues; being unable to discover where he was wrong, though 
perfectly convinced that there was artifice somewhere ; the chain of argu 
ment seemed for the most part complete, though errors were apparent here 
and there. When at length the deception was discovered, it was still dith- 
cult to detect it in every false step of the argument : to find at once the exact 
place where the meaning of a word was changed, or to discover how many 
significations it was made to bear. Such pains, however, are well bestowed ; 
the result can but be satisfactory in all such inquiries. Among the — 
excellent works which have for their object the exposure of this species © 
deception, and the offer of assistance to the weak and inexperienced thinker, 
we cannot but mention Cogan’s Ethical Questions, as one which has done 
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and will continue to do good service in the cause of truth, by exposing the 
fallacies of her opponents. 

Careless reasoners who, without dishonest intentions, make use of ambi- 
euous terms, are unable to arrive at truth themselves, and do much to ob- 
struct the progress of others. They make out a verbal truth, and are satis- 
fied; while they fearlessly build one proposition upon another, till they come 
to some monstrous conclusion, and are confounded. If they have patience 
to go back, step by step, till they find where the error lies, it is well: they 
have then only to lament their lost time and labour, and have gained a va- 
luable lesson. If they give up the point in despair, they are in worse con- 
dition than when they set out. If they prefer believing and acting upon the 
false conclusions to which they have arrived, their situation is awful. 


Happily, it does not always happen that 
** False conclusions of the reasoning power, 


Make the eye blind, aud close the passages 
By which the ear converses with the heart ;”’ 


and the mind may be guarded by favourable influences from the baneful 
effcets of error and unbelief, and may preserve a practical faith when the 
speculative is shaken or overthrown. But such instances are rare; and the 
risk of moral as well as intellectual perversion is so fearful, that no precau- 
tions can safely be neglected which may preserve us from the sophistry of 
infidelity and the snares of perverted reason. 

Where neither artifice nor carelessness exists, there is room for much 
misunderstanding from the inadequacy of language. It is probable that no 
two persons aflix precisely the same idea to any one term; as our ideas are 
compounded originally from our sensations, and there is no reason to believe 
that any two persons receive and retain impressions in precisely the same 
manner. At any rate, as we can communicate our ideas by no method more 
exact than language, we cannot ascertain how nearly similar the perceptions 
of others are to our own. ‘This imperfection it is beyond our power to re- 
medy ; and we only mention it as a thing to be borne in mind when we are 
batiled in the pursuit of truth, and as a hint to exercise candour when we see 
others perplexed by difficulties which we do not perceive. This considera- 
tion should also prove an inducement to us to exercise the utmost care in 
our use of the instrument which, though imperfect, is the best we can com- 
mand for the communication of our ideas, We should early accustom our- 
selves to a scrupulous accuracy in our modes of expression, at least on sub- 
jects intended to employ the reasoning faculty. This may be done without 
pedantry, without formality; as is proved by the instances which we may all 
have had the advantage of noticing, of persons who, without amnesia 
pour out stores of valuable thought in a flow of appropriate language, and 
without affectation speak on the commonest subjects with an energy and de- 
licacy which incline us to hope that the imperfections of language may at 
length vanish away. 

If the utmost attention to the meaning of words cannot always secure us 
from error, what must be the plight of those who think little about the mean- 
ing at all, but are influenced by sound rather than sense! How many such 
are there! How many rational theologians are called fanatics or methodists 
because they use language which, though scriptural, is out of favour, because 
it has been abused to the purposes of fanaticism! How many bad argu- 


ments are heard and dismissed as valid, because expressed in imposing lan- 
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guage! How much utter nonsense is cried up as fine poetry, because dress- 
ed io words which awaken pleasant associations as they pass over the ear! 
How many sonnets are read with delight and committed to memory by young 
lovers of poetry which contain absolutely nothing except in the last line! 
This is so frequently the case with English sonnets, that we believe many 
readers join in the practice which we have long adopted of never venturing 
on a sonnet without glancing at the closing rhyme. We are ready to ac- 
knowledge that the sense is by no means the only thing to be regarded in 
poetry: all that we mean is, that it ought not to be dispensed with. We 
are very Tond of the measured diction and studied harmony of our classical 
poets: but the beautiful versification of Pope would find no favour in our 
eyes, if it were not for the depth of meaning condensed in his flowing lines. 
Wordsworth expresses our ideas exactly in one of his prefaces, where he 
places in immediate contrast the passage from the Proverbs, ** Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,”’ with its pompous paraphrase by Johnson. ‘The effect is 
ludicrous ; yet who knows but that some have admired the paraphrase more 
than the original ? 

From the weakness of regarding sound rather than sense it arises, that 
some minds are invariably influenced by the last speaker, or even writer. 
We have heard some persons lament this in themselves as a deplorable 
weakness, and others treat it as a jest. When the point in dispute is a 
controversy where (as is too often the case) the differences are chiefly ver- 
bal, and the argument is interspersed with appeals to the imagination and 
the feelings, such vacillation is not much to be wondered at. But when the 
argument is grounded on ascertained facts, and when diametrically opposite 
principles are advocated, it must be an indolent mind which will agree with 
either without examination, and a weak one that will conclude each disputant 
to be right in his turn. It wou'd be too much to expect every mind to be 
able to strip an angry theological discussion of all irrelevant matter ; or to 
take part at once, and decidedly, with Dr. Price or Dr. Priestley in their 
amicable controversy respecting Matter and Spirit : but where the dispute re- 
gards physical or well-ascertained mental facts, the mind of the reader should 
either be prepared to form an impartial judgment, or should let the matter 
alone entirely. 

Such are a few, a very few, of the errors to which the uninstructed are 
liable. Happy he who does not, in turn, fall into them all! We have been 
obliged to omit all notice of those imperfections which arise from moral 
causes ; and yet have found that we have already entered on too wide a field. 
If we were to point out all the intellectual perversions which arise from pre- 
yodice, all the waste of power which is occasioned by want of self-controul, 
all the mental obscurity which succeeds the eclipse of that luminary which 
Giod has made to shine in the heart of every man, we should never have 
done. 

It would be unkind to wish that the imperfections which have been de- 
scribed from experience should be recognized by the experience of our rea- 
ders. But should this be the case, it may be of use to some to follow us in 
our next inquiry, into the means by which our weakness may be assisted, 
our errors rectified, and our love of truth duly cherished and substantially 
gratihed, 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





On the Proem of John’s Gospel. 


To the Editor. 
Eveter. 

Permit me a few words in reply to 
the remarks which have been made on 
my observations on the opening of John’s 
Gospel, lately favoured with a place in 
the Repository (p. 284). T was a little 
startled, | confess, at seeing a quotation 
from them at the head of an article in- 
scribed ** On the Divinity of Christ (p. 
$25) ; although on proceeding with the 
perusal [ found that the fear, which I 
ut first entertained, of having been seri- 
ously misapprehended had but little foun- 
dation. Indeed, while the epithet divine 
is bestowed on so many things, as, for 
instance, on poems, bards, and theologi- 
aus, and scarcely withheld from any 
thing which can boast, in its own line, 
of extraordinary excellence, no grave 
objection can surely be taken if Christ 
should occasionally be called our divine 
Master, or our divine Saviour. And if 
he may be called divine, we cannot in 
consistency deny his divinity. As im- 
plying his divine mission, and the extra- 
ordinary spiritual excellence and dignity 
of his person, I should neither scruple 
to use the term myself, nor blame its 
use in another. A term, indeed, so little 
definite in its meaning, docs not seem 
very well suited to express a point at 
issue between two coutending parties, 
and this is probably the reason why some 
late judicious defenders of the Divine 
Unity have chosen to express the doc- 
trine to which they are opposed, not as 
that of the divinity of Christ, but as that 
ot his deity or proper deity. ‘This is well, 
because it obliges the advocates of what 
is called orthodoxy to speak out, and 
come fairly to the real point in question; 
it obliges them to quit a phrasing of 
their doctrine, so lax and ambiguous, 
that it may always be plausibly main- 
tained, and to substitute one which may 
perhaps startle them a little even while 
it is in their mouths. While, however, 
we do well in ceasing to proclaim the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ as that 
which we oppose, it is not, I think, 
quite so clear that we ought to be found 
inscribing this very same motto on the 
banners tor which we contend. In short, 
this expression, both as conveying no 





definite truth in itself, and as being so 
completely entangled in the language of 
polemics, does not seem fit to be made 
prominent in auy way, either for attack 
or defence, but rather to be laid aside 
like a clumsy tool to rust in oblivion, 

For my own part, at least, | must be 
allowed to say that I certainly did not 
intend to advance any doctriue commonly 
described under this title. In my hum- 
ble opinion, the doctrine of the New 
Testament concerning our Lord, so far 
as respects his own proper person and na- 
ture, is, that he was truly, and therefore 
simply, & human being ; one of the race 
of man; and that both in body and in 
wind, What remains is not, as I appre- 
hend, that he had belonging to himself a 
second nature, but that his human na- 
ture existed iv a peculiar and most inti- 
mate union with his Father, God. That 
in him which was divine, was not, as I 
conceive, proper to himself, but essen- 
tially inherent in another, even in the 
Father, who dwelt in him, and spoke the 
words, and did the works, It will surely 
be allowed that the highest conception 
which we can form of the indwelling of 
the Father in the man Christ Jesus can 
never fairly involve any views that are 
not consistent with the strictest mainte- 
nance both of the unity of God and of 
the true humanity of Christ; or, in other 
words, that are not strictly Unitarian, 
Whether such conception shall also be 
said to involve the divinity of Christ is 
not, as far as I see, a point of much 
moment, provided that battered phrase 
be properly understood, 

I am, in the vext place, called on to 
make some reply to the strictures of 
your Reviewer (p. 577) ; and this I shall 
do, as I trust will be perceived, not in 
the temper of a polemic, but as one in 
earnest to find and further the truth. 
Before proceeding to notice my oppo- 
nent’s objections in detail, it may be well 
to remind the reader that the difference 
in the modes of interpretation in ques- 
tion lies chiefly in this: that the Word, 
in my opponent's view, signifies the sys- 
tem or scheme of revealed truth itself, and 
therefore something apart and distinct 
from the Deity; while, according to that 
which I advocate, the Word is to be re- 
garded as a principle inherent in the 
Divine nature and part of it, something 
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not separable or distinguishable from 
God himself: so much, in short, of the 
Deity as dwelt in Christ. 1 did not pre- 
tend to explain the nature of this ord 
further than by referring to the few par- 
ticulars detailed by the Evangelist him- 
self respecting it. Indeed, [ am of opi- 
nion, that all that can pertinently be 
said on this question lies, in fact, within 
very narrow limits; for though the na- 
ture of the Logos should continue to be 
discussed for ages, yet, after all, half a 
dozen brief and simple clauses of John, 
the only writer who treats of the sub- 
ject, will, I trast, for ever remain the 
sum total of the evidence that can be 
produced. And when we consider the 
peculiar nature of those few oracular 
sentences, so simple in terms, while 
their subject matter is so deep and in- 
conceivable, how can we hope that any 
discussions will be of much avail to ren- 
der them clearer than they are, or to 
ease our labouring faculties of that difi- 
culty which the nature of the subject 
itself throws upon them? — [ will now 
take notice of my opponent's objections 
more particularly, 

Lardner paraphrases the Word, hy the 
wisdom and power of God; to which it is 
objected that the term Aoyos never sig- 
nifes wisdom aud power. True; it shall 
readily be granted that the term Logos 
does not mean wisdom and power, but 
speech, command, or discourse; and 
that, on the whole, no more proper 
English representative of it can be found, 
at least as far as concerns our present 
subject, than this very term the Word, 
which our vulgar translation employs. 
But I presume that the design of Lard 
ner was not to translate the term, but 
to point out the thing signified. Every 
real existence may be viewed in many 
lights, and consequently described under 
a variety of terms, which, though not 
equivalent in sense to each other, may, 
notwithstanding, be very fitly predicated 
of the same thing. So, in the present 
instance, that divine energy which, hay- 
ing at first called the world into being, 
afterwards spoke life and light into it 
afresh through the agency of Christ, may 
be called ip one place the Word, by a 
somewhat peculiar and expressive title, 
(in which, by a metonomy, the cause or 
efficient principle receives the name of 
the effect,) and in another it may be in- 
dicated by the commoner descriptive 
periphrasis of the power and wisdom of 
God; the thing signified in either way 
being in effect the same. Although, 
therefore, the term Logos does not in itself 
signify wisdom and power, yet may a 
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certain exertion of the Divine perfections 
be called the ord, which shall also be 
very properly spoken of as the Divine 
wisdom and power ; and hence, I think, 
it appears that my opponent's critical 
objection does not in truth much concern 
the question, 

I readily allow that the interpretation 
for which I plead obliges us to under- 
stand the term, ** the ord,” in a sense 
which can hardly be precisely paralleled 
in any other passage of Scripture; but, 
till the passage itself can be paralleled in 
its general strain and conception, I see 
in this no objection. When a new torn 
of ideas is introduced, some novelty in 
the application of the leading terms is a 
natural consequence, It is an obvious 
remark, that wherever the word of God 
is mentioned, there the Deity is repre- 
sented as speaking; although sometimes, 
as when the natural creation is con- 
cerned, it be only a figurative mode of 
expressing the going forth of bis will. 
Now, in general, by what is called (/« 
Word of God, we woderstand that which 
God says; the doctrine or command 
which he delivers. Sometimes, however, 
the phrase implies the efficient porrer ac- 
compauying what is said, as, for instance, 
in that passage, ‘* By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made,” &c.; or 
in that (Psa. exivii.), ** He sendeth forth 
his commandment upon earth, his word 
runneth very swiftly ’’ Passages such as 
these certainly introduce a phraseology 
near akin to that of our text; and itis 
well known that among the carly Jewish 
commentators, the term the ord of God 
was very extensively employed, instead of 
the name of God himself, when his efli- 
cient power was to be signified. Al- 
though, however, the phraseology ot the 
text may in this way be illustrated, I do 
not pretend to match it with a pertect 
parallel. That distinctness of subsis- 
tence, and, at the same time, essential 
identity with God here ascribed to the 
Word, are, as already observed, some- 
thing peculiar to this place, aud belong 
to a new train of conception. I have 
only to remind my opponent, that while 
my hypothesis encounters here vo greater 
objection than that of slightly modifying 
the acceptation of a term In orde! to 
give expression to a new mode otf “es 
ception, his, although it may preserve ™® 
the term a more familiar sense, invelves 
us in the far heavier difficulty of making 
concerning it assertions without parallel, 
and I had almost said, without meaning. 
For how can we speak otherwise of oe 
positions which assert of a chem © 
doctrine, that “ it was God,” of the 
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“ it became flesh and dwelt among us" ? 
Aud here I will reply to your correspon- 
dent's remark, that as both our views 
assume the Word to be impersonal, so 
they both labour under equal difficulty 
in the phrase, ‘* the Word was God.”’ 
| am not of this opinion; for though, on 
my hypothesis, no distinct and proper 
personality is ascribed to the Word as 
such, still as being the living agency of 
God his personality must inevitably be 
blended with it in our conceptions, and 
we can hardly speak of it but in a some- 
what personified manner; as our Evan- 
uelist likewise appears here to do. Is 
not our use of the word providence some- 
what analogous to this, a term not pro- 
perly personal, yet having so much of 
personal force that we very commonly 
use it in a personal manner? Or, to 
adopt the words of Watts, ** Why may 
not God be represented as a person 
transacting his own divive affairs with 
his word and his spirit under personal 
characters, since a man is often repre- 
sented as transacting human affairs with 
his understanding, mind, will, reason, 
fancy, or conscicuee, in a personal man- 
ner?’ For these reasons | cannot sub- 
mit to your Reviewer where he says, 
that on neither of our hypotheses can the 
term 7eos, God, be taken in its usual 
sense, On the contrary, | maintain that 
on Lardner’s hypothesis, which | am ad- 
vocating, it is taken precisely in its usual 
sense, that is, as the distinguishing ap- 
pellation of the eternal Jehovah, whom 
the writer declares the Word to have 
been, There is nothing unexampled in 
this way of speaking of the Word at once 
as in some sense distinct from God, and 
yet as substantially the same with him, 
ls not the Spirit spoken of in the same 
manner? * What man knoweth the 
things of a man, but the spirit of man 
which is in him? Even so the things 
of God knoweth no one but the spirit of 
Giod.”” On the whole, | think myself 
entitled to conclude that the attempt of 
your correspondent to place the two hy- 
potheses ov a level with reference to the 
interpretation of the clause, ‘‘ the Word 
was God,” has not been made on good 
grounds, and that [ may still claim for 
my own a decided superiority in this re- 
spect. 

With respect to the grammatical ques- 
tion regarding the substitution of sub- 
stantives for adjectives, | will only ob- 
serve, that although such substitution 
may and does not unfrequently take place 
it respect to nouns expressive of quali- 
ties, such as PSeAvypa, duaptia, Xc., 
and in some other cases, yet it does not 





appear admissible in a word like God, 
which is the distinctive appellation of a 
personal being. ‘This is not, I conceive, 
a question affected by any peculiarities 
of the Greek language, but one which 
may be equally well tried in our own, 
and which must be decided vot by cri- 
tical dogmas, but by the judgment of 
common sense, 

The point for which I have been con- 
tending is, that what the Evangelist in- 
tended by ** the /Vord"’ was not, as your 
correspondent maintains, the scheme or 
system of revealed truth, but a certain 
operative principle proceeding forth from 
God, aud essentially the same with him- 
self: and, consequently, that in the 
phrase, ‘** the Word was God,” the term 
God is to be received in its highest and 
most proper sense. This | conceive to 
have been the ground chosen by Lardner 
and Priestley, and other emivent Unita- 
rian divines, and for which it becomes 
the well-wisher of Unitarianism stre- 
nuously to contend. I believe it to be 
the only Unitarian view of the passage 
which the orthodox in general have not 
treated with coutempt, and indeed suc. 
cessfully ridiculed. On this, therefore, 
I rest, and would fain hope that the ar- 
guments which have been adduced may 
not appear to your readers altogether in- 
conclusive. But supposing all this con- 
ceded, some questions will still arise 
respecting the precise sense of this pas- 
sage, which are of no trifling importance. 
In short, were these opening verses of 
John intended to carry back our thoughts 
to the natural creation, or do they wholly 
relate to the Christian economy? Leav- 
ing to every one his owu judgment of 
this nicer point, I will briefly state my 
reasons for embracing the latter opinion. 
By “ the Word,” then, | would under- 
stand that especial, enlightening, and 
life-giving power of God which wrought 
in Christ, that peculiar emanation or 
exertion of the Divine Nature which then 
became manifested on earth, the author 
of mighty deeds and of eternal life ; by 
** the beginning,”’ | would understand the 
begiuning of the events of the gospel, 
and the following clause likewise, ‘*‘ all 
things were done by it, and without it 
was not any thing done that has been 
done,” | would refer to those same 
events. It is from the parallel passages 
in John’s Epistle that I draw the chief 
arguments for this view of the subject, 
There the phrase, ‘‘ that which was from 
the beginning,” with what follows, plainly 
refers to nothing more than the gospel 
history: there ‘‘ the word” is para- 
phrased by “ the word of life ;"’ and “ the 
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word was with God,”’ by “ the life which 
was with the Father ;"’ expressions, | 
think, evidently alluding not to the na- 
tural creation, but the spiritual blessings 
of the Christian religion. ‘These expres- 
sions, I think, go far to prove the point 
in hand, and there are others to the same 
effect, which will not escape notice, if 
the Epistle be carefully perused. ‘There 
is also, | think, a very strong additioval 
argument in the sequel of the passage 
itself. Let the reader suppose that the 
Evangelist refers ‘* in the beginning’’ to 
the vatural creation, and let him con- 
sider where his miud can pass to the 
vew dispensation, preparatory to the 
clause, ** there was a man sent from 
God,” &c., without an abrupt and unna- 
tural transition. But on the former 
supposition, nothing of this difficulty will 
be felt; the whole passage becomes con- 
sistent and well connected. This, I 
think, is a very powerful argument. 

1 had intended to make some reply to 
the charge of advocating mystery, which 
my Opponent brings against me, but this, 
if | do at all, | must leave to some fu- 
ture opportunity. 

T. F. OB. 
On the Divine Unity and Love. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, Hanley, April \6, 1829. 

‘Tur ancient Greeks and Romanus were 
accustomed to give the most minute de- 
scriptions of the offices, influence, and 
peculiar dispositions, of each of their dei- 
tics; and to those circumstances the 
religious services offered to cach were 
most scrupulously adjusted. In proof of 
the correctness of their views and prac- 
tices, nature was appealed to, and com- 
pelled to give the wished-for evidence ; 
and consequently analogies, illustrative 
and confirmatory of the favourite hypo- 
thesis, were every where found. And 
have not many Christians reacted the 
follies and absurdities of Pagans ? Have 
they not their deities (persons is the 
word, but words do not alter things) of 
different dispositions, offices, and influ- 
ences ? Are not religious services offered 
to each, with the strictest adjustment to 
those circumstances? And is not every 
part of nature found to give testimony 
in favour of the system? Accordingly, 
the sun from morn to eve, and from age 
to age, shines forth a Trinity ; his heat 
the Father, his light the Son, and his 
influence the Holy Ghost. Man himself, 
made up of body, soul, and the principle 
of action, is an epitome of the triune 
God. Most things are said to have 


three essential constituents. Three is a 
multiple of nine, the mi in figures, as 
the note b is in music. There are three 
leading colours, uamely, red, green, and 
violet; three principal flavours, sour, 
bitter, and sweet ; and to complete the 
whole, a triangle, the basis of all mensu- 
ration, is a perfect ¢ria juncta in uno, 
proving beyond all controversy the con- 
sistency, reasonableness, and truth of a 
Trinity. 

Thus clear, and even palpable to the 
senses, are the popular doctrines, while 
the inguirer is looking for evidence only 
inv their favour, He may then see, hear, 
taste, smell, and feel proofs of their 
truth, and they are of all things the 
plainest, of all things the simplest. But 
should he venture only to ask what ana- 
logy any one of these triads bears to the 
trinity, or whether there are really any 
symbols of it in nature, or any thing 
said about it in the Bible, he is instantly 
checked and frequeutly hushed into. si- 
lence for life, by the hard imposing 
words, *‘ daring presumption,”’ “ Infidel 
cavilling,’’ ** awful incredulity,” ‘ in- 
scrutable mystery.”’ 

Would it not be useful to expose the 
common sophisms by which thousands 
are deceived, and shew that the Trinity 
and its kindred tenets derive as little 
evidence of their truth from the natural 
world, as they do from the Sacred Vo- 
lume, and that they are as directly op- 
posed by the former as they are by the 
latter? Might it not be absolutely de- 
moustrated that there are no three things 
in nature to each of which the very same 
attributes belong, and any one of which 
is equal to the whole three? = It cannot, 
for instance, be affirmed, that there is in 
a triangle a first, second, and third side, 
either of which is a whole aud pertect 
triangle ; neither can it be predicated of 
the heat or light of the sun, that it is the 
sun itself; vor of body or soul, that it is 
a whole and perfect man. On investiga- 
tion, therefore, these, and I am_ per- 
suaded all other, imagined or real tri- 
ads, would be found to possess no ana- 
logy whatever to the Trinity. 

Investigations for the above-vamed 
object would not only expose error, but 
elicit truth. They would shew that all 
the analogics of nature go directly to 
prove the strict unity of the Deity, and 
that simplicity of contrivance, benignity 
of design, and sublimity of effect, per- 
vade all his works. Hence it would ap- 
pear, that instead of inscribing on cre- 
ation the signs of enigmatical theology 
and unintelligible metaphysics, he has 
deeply engraven in broad, resplendent, 
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and universal characters, ‘‘ There is but 
ove Goo, who is good to all, for he is 
Love.” By the aid of modern discove- 
ries, it would be made most obvious, 
that the same attestations to the oneness 
and goodness of the Creator are im- 
pressed ou av animalcule as on man, on 
a grain of sand as on a world. What 
then could be more likely to engage the 
attention and warm the heart than es- 
says on the accordance of natural phe- 
nomena with the best interests of man 
and the revealed will of God? What 
can be more interesting or important 
than shewing that every thing that God 
has done, as well as every thing he has 
said, aims at one object, and that object 
is the good of his creatures ? 

Let the numerous facts be adduced 
which prove that the Universal King does 
not reign in terrors, nor desire to fill the 
subjects of his government with slavish 
dread and awful gloom ; that this earth 
is not a heap of ruins, converted to a 
loathsome prison-house for hated man ; 
that the mercies and love of heaven are 
borne on the lightning’s wing, uttered in 
the tempest’s roar, and echoed by the 
carthquake’s crash; that these changes 
which hurt or destroy a few, minister to 
the enjoyments and uphold the very ex- 
istence of millions ; and that the Eternal 
Potentate legislates for all his depend- 
ants at once ; provides now for countless 
generations to come; and, as all things 
and beings existed in his view from all 
eternity, prepared even before the foun- 
dation of the world for the necessities 
and enjoyments of all his rational off- 
spring in this state, and for their happi- 
ness in that which is to follow. The 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms, will readily lend their united 
aid in this great work, and furnish the 
most clear and satisfactory evidence that 


“There’s not a place, nor deep, nor 
high, 

Where the Creator hath not trod, 

And left the impress of one Gon.”’ 


The statements on which such moral 
and religious reasoning must be founded, 
and from which the conclusions must 
be drawn, are, indeed, necessarily given 
in all our modern scientific treatises ; 
bat in those works they are, as they 
ought to be, unconnected with those re- 
flections and deductions which might 
accompany the very same statements in 
& professedly religious periodical. Wri- 
ters constantly appear in the Monthly 
Repository who are well able so to 
combine science and religion, so to unite 
the truths and prospects of the Holy 


Bible with the laws and phenomena of 
nature, as to shake existing errors, and 
to please, instruct, and materially bene- 
fit very many of its readers. Amongst 
those who would rejoice to see some of 
your talented correspondents so employ- 
ed, is your constant reader, 


HENRY CLARKE, 


A Vision. 


** This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another,”’—Joun xv, 12, 


A riGip Calvinist, who carried the 
doctrines of his sect to their greatest 
length, excluding from the pale of salva- 
tion all those who differed from him on 
doctrinal points, but whose error was 
oue of the head, not of the heart, and 
who endeavoured faithfully to fulfil the 
law of Christ, expired jn Christian faith 
and Christian hope; nor did they deceive 
him. No sooner had his eyes closed 
upon this world than instantaneously 
was the spirit at the portal of heaven in 
full possession of its identity, and of the 
power of communicating its sentiments 
to a beautiful being who was ready to 
welcome the stranger, and to bestow 
upon it the celestial crown. A lovelier 
spirit than this Heaven did not contain 
as its inmate, nor ove on whom the di- 
vine rays shone brighter. ‘* Happy are 
you,” said the new inhabitant of Para- 
dise, addressing his heavenly guide, “ in 
having been one of those really enlight- 
ened by the grace of God, one of those 
who, amongst the numerous variety of 
Christian denominations, was called into 
the only one that could lead to eternal 
happiness.” ‘* Aud what class of Chris- 
tians are those ?”’ demanded the angel, 
in astonishment. ‘* When I dwelt in a 
tabernacle of flesh 1 was what men be- 
low termed a Catholic.’’ The still pre- 
judiced spirit exclaimed, ‘* It was not 
surely possible for a Catholic to gain 
admittance into the realms of bliss!” 
‘« This heavenly badge shall answer you 
that,” replied the cherubim, pointing to 
the refulgent crown that encircled her 
ethereal brow. The Calvinist spirit now 
perceived that the Catholic’s crown far 
exceeded his own in brightness and 
splendour. ‘ Aud how did you get 
here 2?” he immediately asked. ‘* By 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
keeping his commandments,’’ was the 
short and simple reply. ‘‘ But, friend,”’ 
coutinued the divine speaker, ‘‘ dismiss, 
I beseech you, such earthly ideas as 
those you have expressed ere you enter 
the mansions of heaven, for such opi- 
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nions are unknown in these regions of 
peace and love.”” Scarcely were these 
words spoken when the Calvinist per- 
ceived an old associate (for this departed 
soul was able to recoguize those he had 
known in this world) with whom he 
used to have long and bitter argumeuts 
in the time of their earthly acquaintance, 
and whom he had utterly consigued to 
endless woe upon not finding it possible 
to make him think in the way he deemed 
necessary to procure salvation, No time 
was there to express surprise, for an- 
other celestial inhabitant now appeared, 
stringing a golden harp in all the ma- 
jesty of heavenly beauty, and who did 
this prove to be but the spirit of one 
whom he remembered on earth as an 
Unitarian! ** 7how here!” cried the as- 
tounded being: ** Z/ou here! IL would 
have pledged my very existence that thou 
couldst have found no entrance here,” 
** | too believed in Jesus Christ and put 
ou the breast-plate of holiness to the 
Lord,” meekly replied the Unitarian, 
The Calvinist, by this time thoroughly 
enlightened and completely freed from 
prejudice, now regarded his former op- 
ponents with the warmest love, exclaim- 
ing, ** How could | have cursed whom 
God had not cursed, or made any other 
distinction than between those who 
served God and those who served him 
not!’ "The hymn of praiseyto the Most 
High resounded this moment through 
the regions of heaven, in which these 
once fierce antagonists joined in perfect 
harmony and concord. No voice was 
heard denouncing Divine vengeance on 
those who dared to differ; no menace 
was uttered, threatening with everlasting 
misery any unorthodox believer: bigotry 
and intolerance could not stand the pure 
light of heaven—they had faded and 
vanished away. The names of Trinita- 
rian aod Unitarian, Calvinist and Lu- 
theran, had expired to revive no more, 
The reign of peace, love, and charity, 
was universal in the kingdom of the 
Messiah. A. F. 





The Apostle Paul— Justin Martyr— 
Bishop of Lincoln—Dr. Priestley. 


Tue Bishop of Lincoln, in his ecount 
of the Writings and Opinions of Justin 
Martyr, lately published, though he 
claims him as a witness in favour of mo- 
dern orthodoxy, yet has done an act of 
justice to an assertion of Dr. Priestley, 
which was once combated with conside- 
rable zeal; and | am ready for one to 
allow the Bishop due credit for his can- 
dour and impartiality. 













































Miscellaneous Correspondence. 


Dr. Priestley’s assertion is, that “ the 
Jews expected a were man for their 
Messiah, born as other meu are.’ To 
preclude cavil, let me observe, that the 
latter part of the sentence is explanatory 
of the former; mere man, i.e. a man 
born of human parents. 

To prove that the expectation of the 
Jews were really such as Dr. Priestley 
asserted, I will now select a few extracts 
from the notes to the preface of the 
Bishop’s treatise. 

** | observe that Justin takes conside- 
rable pains to prove that the ancient 
prophets have applied the titles of God 
and Lord of Hosts to the future Messiah, 
But this surely was au unnecessary waste 
of time and labour, if the prevalent be- 
lief of the Jews of his time was, that the 
Messiah, who was to come, was God. ‘To 
what purpose does ‘Trypho [the speaker 
for the Jews] quote Isa. xlii. 8, but in 
order to prove the absolute unity of God, 
in Opposition to Justin’s assertion re- 
specting the divinity of the Messiah? 
** * Trypho thus addresses Justin 
{the Christian Apologist]: * * * For 
that you should say that this Christ existed, 
being God, before all ages, and then submit- 
ted to be born, and to become a man, and 
that he was not aman born of man, appears 
tu me not only strange but foolish. Justin 
replies, J know that this doctrine appears 
strange, and especially to those of your race, 
who, as God himself exclaims, were never 
willing either to understand or to do what 
God prescribes, but listen only to your own 
teachers. But, even if 1 cannot shew that 
this Jesus pre-existed, being God, the Son 
of the Maker of the universe, and became 
man born of the virgin; even then it does 
not follow that he is not the Christ of God. 
But as l have shewn that he, whoever he 
may be, is the Christ of God, though 1 may 
not have shewn that he pre-evisted and 
submitted, in compliance with the will of 
his Father, to be born a man, sulyect to 
like infirmities with us, and having flesh, 
you ought to say that I am mistaken only 
in this (latter) respect; but ought not to 
deny that he is the Christ, (even) if he 
appears as a man born of men, and 
proved to be elected to the office of Messiah. 
If Justin thought that he was addressing 
men who believed that the Messiah, who 
was to come, was God, he must be al- 
lowed to be most unfortunate in the se- 
lection of his arguments. ‘Then follows 
a passage, which has furnished copious 
matter for discussion, containing ab aG- 
mission, on the part of Justin, that there 
were persons in his day who confessed 
that Jesus was the Messiah, but said be 


was a mere man.”’—I break off here just 
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to observe, that these persons were the 
great body of Jewish Christians, who 
continued to adhere to the plain doc- 
trine of the apostles, and would not re- 
ceive the fabricated accounts of the mi- 
raculous conception, Observe also, that 
Justin does not refuse the uame of Chris- 
tian to those who said that the Messiah 
was a mere man, nor does he even call 
them heretics.—** To this reasoning of 
Justin, Trypho replies, What they say, 
who affirm that he was born a man, and 
was selected to be anointed, and thus he- 
came Christ, appears to me more credible 
than what is said by them who talk as you 
do. For we all expect that the Christ will 
be born a man from human parents, and 
that Elias will come and anoint him. If, 
therefore, this Jesus appears to be the 
Christ, be assured that he was a man born 
of men; but as Elias has not yet come, I 
affirm that he was not the Christ. We 
must cither say that Trypho does not 
express the opinion of the Jews of his 
day, or that their belief was not that the 
Messiah, who was to come, was God.”’ 

Modern Christians of different sects 
aud communions are very eager to derive 
counteuance to their doctrines and cere- 
mouies from the works of the Fathers. 
But however valuable their works may 
be in euabling us to verify certain facts, 
or to trace the existence and history of 
certain opinions, they are not to be con- 
sidered as persons who were authorized 
to propound any Christian doctrine, not 
mentioned or sanctioned by any of the 
Writers of the New Testament; they are 
entitled to no authority ia matters of 
faith; and few, indeed, will admire 
them throughout either as reasoners or 
expounders of the Scriptures. 

Those who are called the Christian 
Fathers are the very persons who began, 
and almost completed, the attempt, 
Which proved but too successful, of 
corrupting the Christian doctrine. In 
pursuing this object they had two ends 
in view—to assimilate Christianity as 
much as possible to the heathen systems 
of belief and philosophy, and to increase 
their own personal influence as an order 
of priesthood, 

Is it not a subject of sincere regret to 
the wise and reflecting, that men in ge- 
neral should possess so powerful a pre- 
dilection for the mysterious and the sa- 
ered in religion, and that they are so 
easily duped, through the medium of 
their love of excitement? These were 


Strong features of the heathen systems ; 
they distinguish Mahometanism and all 
idolatrous systems throughout the world 
atthe present period; and, proh dolor! 





they are the characteristics of the pre- 
valent systems of modern Christianity. 
But the Christianity of Christ aud his 
apostles was altogether free from them 
—disdained — denounced them, Com- 
pare the longest and most important 
discourses or sermons in the New Tes- 
tament with those of the modern Evan- 
gelicals or Methodists, and who will not 
be struck with the difference? What a 
departure too from the Christian spirit 
and models of prayer! To this corrup- 
tion of the Christian system too, the 
Fathers led the way. <A zeal for the 
truth came to be much more admired 
and applauded than the truth itself. 
The forms of religion were more re- 
garded than the great end which religion 
itself was designed to subserve—** good 
works.” The shadow remained, the 
reality vanished. 

Que cannot but admire the ingenuity 
aud regret the perverseuess with which 
Justin Martyr distorted the real meaning 
of the Scriptures to set up and support 
something like the modern Trinity, He 
is the founder of that building, though 
the superstructure has been improved 
since and ornamented. But he did not 
build it ‘f upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone.”’ No, 
he reared the building of heathen ma- 


terials, aud roughcast it with broken 
fragments of the sacred text. We al- 
ways see too much of this perverse 


adaptation of the meaning of Scripture, 
and we deplore the effect of it exceed- 
ingly—the want of covceru to under- 
stand the real import of Scripture lan- 
guage. 

It has been often confessed, and not 
unfrequently boasted by Trinitariaus, 
that their sublime doctrine is found in 
Plato, aud illustrated by him; but what 
real grounds there are for this opinion, 
to which the Bishop of Lincoln * cannot 
yield his assent,”’ is an inquiry too ex- 
tensive to be entered upon here. I have 
no time at present to work in the mine 
of Plato. 

The Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, of 
the Heathens, is a trinity. In the Pagan 
religion we have the uvotion of the Dea 
trifurmis, and the expressions Tpixapnvos, 
Tpinop¢pes, Tpicwuwatos. Nothing was 
more common among the Pagans than 
the deification of men, and of Jupiter 
begetting children by mortals. Hence 
Livy says of Romulus, ‘* Deo proguatas, 
Deus ipse’’— Begotten by God, himself 
God. ‘Those of your readers who are 
Greek scholars will also remember the 
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following passage from Herodotus : — 
avutika bees te Tous Onuovs partis ati- 
nelo, &¢ AXyvain Mesoirtoatey katayes’ 
KOs Ob EY TH ATTEL Wesouevos THY YuvaiKa 
civas auTyY Thy Deov, wpos evyevTo THy 
avipwrov. * T. >. Immediately the re- 
port reached the people that the goddess 
Minerva herself was bringing back Pisis- 
tratus; and the inhabitants of the city 
believed that the woman was Minerva her- 
self, and prayed to a mortal woman. This 
is a very brief specimen of the genius of 
Paganism. 

The ancient Apologists for Christian- 
ity imagined that they gained a very great 
advantage by assimilating Christianity to 
the established notions and deep-rooted 
prejudices of men; and, in fact, by that 
means they facilitated the progress of it 
in appearance, though in reality they 
greatly corrupted it—tarnished the purity 
of its doctrines, and weakened the efli- 
cacy of its moral precepts: and it is 
surely an imperious and sacred obliga- 
tion on Christians of the present day, 
regardless of our benches, stalls, or de 
nominations, to separate the pure wheat 
from the empty chaff. 

We have not to ’-arn from Justin Mar- 
tyr and the other ..pologists—-we learn 
from the New Testament itself—that the 
great objection against Christianity, the 
almost insurmountable difficulty, felt by 
those to whom it was recommended, 
against receiving it, was preaching Christ, 
a crucified man, as the object of faith. 
ut observe the contrast between the 
conduct of the Apostle Paul and the 
policy of the accommodating Apologist. 
The language of the former is the follow- 
ing: ‘* The preaching of the cross is to 
them that perish foolishness.—It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe. We preach Clirist 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness.— 
I determined not to know avy thing 
among you save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified" ‘The force of the last expres- 
sion amounts to this—eren that man who 
was crucified. Here is no palliation, no 
subterfuge, no recourse to a mysterious 
Logos. But the avowal is undisguised, 
open, and uvuambiguous, that however 
foolish the preaching of the crucified 
man may appear to the world, it is the 
wisdom of God unto salvation ; however 
in the estimation of men dase, despised, 
weak, foolish, yet it was chosen by God 
to confound the wise and the mighty. 

Such were the views of Paul. Let the 











Bishop of Lincoln explain the views of 
the Apologist, Justin Martyr. ‘ Ove of 
the prejudices [existing against Christians 
in the minds of the Heathen] was, that 
they worshiped a crucified man. O wo, 
the Apologist replies, that is by no means 
a true state of the case ; the real object 
of our worship is the divine Logos, who 
was content to become incarnate, and to 
die on the cross for the sake of man- 
kind.” 

if any man be so blind as not to see 
the difference and discordance of these 
two modes of preaching Christ crucified, 
after this brief exposure, his darkuess is 
too great to be easily enlightened. 

W.dJ. 





TRANSLATION 
OF THE LINES (p. 627) WRITTEN BY LoRD 
HAILES, ON THE SUDDEN DEATHS OF 
HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN, 


Twins I beheld, with all the father’s 
pride ; 

The mother’s sorrow, then, how well 
repaid ! 

A transieut bliss! their timeless grave 
beside, 

’Neath the same turf, | mourning, saw 
them laid! 

Thee, wife, how lov'd!—How swift my 
sun’s decline, 

Soon as I welcom’'d his meridian ray! 

Darkling, forlorn, I roam; uo longer 


mine 
The endear’d companion of life’s dubious 
way. 
Sept. 4, 1829. J. ae oe 





TRANSLATION 
BY ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


I saw two twins—with a fond parent's 


pride— 

The graceful offspring of one happy 
birth: 

Rut soon I saw, with a fond parent's 
grief, 


Those twins laid low beneath one turl- 
clad mound ! a 

Thee, too, dear wife! sun of my life 
and soul, , 

How hast thou fallen from thy radiant 
sphere ! 

And now, alas! I darkly wander on 

Thro’ this world’s dull and devious paths 
obscure, 

My course uncertain, and my path way 


lone, 
AA. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mar. Tuomas Hotianb, 


To the Editor. 
SiR, 

Severat of the friends of the late Mr. 
Thomas Holland, of Manchester, have 
felt considerable disappointment that no 
respectful notice of him has been insert- 
ed in your valuable publication. If it be 
not thought too late, the following is 
sent as a candidate for insertion in your 
Obituary. V.F. 

Mr. Tuomas HoLttanp was born at 
Manchester, October 29, 1760, and spent 
his early years under the care of his 
parents, who long kept a flourishing 
hoarding and day school for young ladies 
in that town. At ten years of age he 
hecame a pupil of his uncle, the Rev. 
Philip Holland, of Bolton, whose emi- 
nence asa teacher of youth has still some 
living witnesses. Here his natural quick- 
uess of intellect, under sueh judicious 
direction, rendered the acquisition of 
knowledge extremely easy and rapid; 
he soon obtained a competent share of 
Classical and French literature, and be- 
came particularly expert in arithmetic 
and geography. Being desigued for trade, 
he did not pursue the higher classics so 
far as several of bis class-fellows. At 
fifteen he was apprenticed to the vene- 
rable John Mort, of whom an interesting 
Memoir by Mr. Henry Toulmin was pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Book Society, 
and whose name is familiar to the read- 
ers of British poetry by Mrs. Barbauld’s 
beautiful character of him. Here, enter- 
ing on his new employment with his 
characteristic ardour, and at the same 
time continuing his attention to literary 
pursuits, it is thought that by too minute 
exactness in ascertaining the fineness of 
the pieces brought in by the weavers, 
according to a scale by which they were 
paid, he injured his sight; it is certain 
that his eyes began to fail when he was 
about seventeen, and by the time he was 
nineteeu he was totally blind. Return- 
ing to his parents’ house, he naturally 
took up the office of a teacher of youth, 
in which, throughout the whole of his 
subsequent life, he was eminently suc- 
cessful. His peculiar infirmity led him 
t) carry on his plau of instruction very 
much by conversation and close question- 
‘ng on the books which he gave his pupils 
to read; and he may be said to be the 
Father of the Interrogative system, which 
has since been claimed by another, whose 
merit, however, in promoting its exten 
sion it is uot here intended to question. 

VOL. IM. JD 


The ** Exercises for the Memory and 
Understanding,” published in a very en- 
larged form in 1798, iv conjunction with 
his brother, the late Rev. Johu Holland, 
were rendered extremely valuable to 
other teachers by the large appendix of 
questions on some of the most popular 
books of education. His daily examina- 
tions also of his pupils in English gram. 
mar, geography, and arithmetic, he cou- 
ducted on this plan ; varying his questions 
with great skill, according to the capaci- 
ties and opportunities of those whom he 
had to teach. By this means he rendered 
his pupils in general uncommonly ready 
iu applying to actual practice the know- 
ledge thus acquired. Besides his repu- 
tation and suecess in this wav, his shill 
in ready calculation rendered him also a 
wost valuable and eflicient member of 
the committees of several of the Canals, 
Railways, and Water-works, connected 
with the important district in which he 
resided. In these useful labours he spent 
along life; highly esteemed, at the same 
time, among an extensive circle of friends 
for intellectual qualities of no common 
sort, extensive knowledge, and great 
cheerfulness ; qualities which continued 
to the last amidst much bodily infirmity, 
under which he laboured during several 
of the latter years of his life. He died 
on the 12th of June last, calm and re- 
signed, aud at the close so easily, that 
the moment of his departure was not 
perceived by those of his numerous fam- 
ily who surrounded his bed-side. He 
was a constant attendant at the Unitarian 
chapel in Mosley Street, where his fune- 
ral sermon was preached by the excellent 
Minister, the Rev. J. J. Tayler, who has 
permitted the following well - merited 
character of him to close this tribute to 
his memory: 

*© We have lost a valued friend, an old 
and much-respected member of this reli- 
gious society, one the labours of whose 
life were auimated, and whose closing 
hours were cheered and supported, by a 
firm aud rational trust in the mercies of 
his Creator, aud in the immortal pros- 
pects of the gospel; one who, in looking 
back on a long, au active, and an emi- 
vently useful lite, a lite devoted to the 
noblest of purposes, the instruction and 
forma‘ion of the youthful mind, might 
have applied to himself, without any un- 
due presumption, the words of the apos- 
tle, ‘ | have fought a good fight, | have 
finished my course, | have kept the 
faith’ Surely, my friends, that is the 
best exhibition of the spirit of Christi- 
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anity, when we see it practically applied 
to the useful and unambitious duties of 
ordinary life—unot manifested in noise 
and show and pretence, but silently 
forming the mind, and moulding the 
character, directing the life to its true 
interests and immortal aims, and sup 
plying to a contented and well-regulated 
heart a fund of cheerful and innocent 
enjoyment. Such a spirit enables us to 
enjoy our necessary duties, and to ex- 
tract a blessing from the very appoint- 
ments which seem most afflictive to the 
unthinking observer. Early in his ca- 
reer, our departed friend was visited 
with one of the severest privations which 
could have befallen an intelligent and 
inquiring mind, a privation which for 
ever closed up one of the principal ave- 
pues to knowledge, and compelled the 
sufferer to resort more entirely to his 
internal resources. He once observed 
to me, with a rational and cheerful 
piety which forcibly struck me at the 
time, and which | therefore wish not to 
omit mentioning, that this privation, by 
the kind arrangements of Providence, 
had been converted into ove of the chief 
blessings of his existence, had procured 
for him innumerable friends, had been 
a principal means of his great usefulness 
in life, had directed his time and thoughts 
to the pursuit of knowledge and the cul- 
tivation of the human mind, and had 
thus saved him, by the quiet and unam- 
bitious course of life into which it had 
induced him to enter, from very dis- 
tressing embarrassments and misfortunes 
to which others, whose early prospects 
were far more flattering, had ultimately 
fallen victims. My friends, let us turn 
this good man’s example to our own 
account. Like him, let us devote our 
lives to useful, honourable, and active 
employment; like him, let us be for- 
ward to promote rational instruction and 
rational entertainment to the young ; 
like him, let us find a blessing in every 
dispensation of Providence, aud extract 
the clemeuts of improvement and thank- 
fulness even from privation and suffer- 
ing; like him, let our Christianity be 
seen in deeds of active usefulness, and in 
faithfully using the gifts and opportuni- 
ties that we enjoy ; like him, let us lean 
on the God of our fathers, and wait in 
patience his mereiful signal of release. 
That friend is gone—gone, as we hope 
aud trust through the mercy of God, to 
the just man’s reward—that friend is 
gone, and hath left the place which he 
so long and so usefully filled in society, 
to be filled by the rising and the young. 
My friends, every added year, every re- 
peated month, reminds us what frail and 


fleeting creatures we are upon earth, and 
points to the vacancy left by some de- 
parted friend in the busy, crowded walks 
of humanity. Do we then, the survi- 
vors, incur no additional duties and re- 
spousibilities by their removal ? Have we 
not ther vacated stations to fill? Have 
we not the functions they have aban- 
doned to perform in the world and in 
the church? ‘Their brief part in the 
drama of existence is over and gone. 
Their allotted measure of activity aud 
usefulness has been fulfilled. They leave 
to us the duties from which they have 
been summoned away. ‘They leave to 
us the carrying on of the good cause of 
truth, improvement, religion, and virtue, 
which they, in less auspicious times, la- 
boured diligently to promote. Be it 
ours, during the few short years that 
may remain to us on earth, to look up 
with pious fortitude and thankfulness to 
our fathers’ God, to trust in the same 
good Providence which blessed and pro- 
tected them, and like them endeavouring 
humbly to perform, to God’s glory aud 
to our fellow-creatures’ happiness, our 
allotted task of toil and duty, with them 
at length to be peaceably gathered to our 
rest, iv the blessed and joyful hope of a 
final resurrection to eternal life through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Mr. Josern MARTEN. 

On Friday, Aug. 21st, at his residence, 
Franklands, near Ditchling, Mr. Joseru 
Marten, aged 54, a man of whom it will 
suffice to say, that he was most respecte d 
and esteemed by those who knew him 
best. A Unitarian Bi iptist in sentiment, 
and a true Christian in practice, he de- 
rived no small degree of consolation trom 
those views of God, and of Divine provi- 
dence, which are the peculiar character- 
istics of the Unitarian faith. 

His remains were interred in the Ge- 
neral Baptist burial-ground, Ditchling, 
Aug. 28th, when an occasional sermon 
was preached by the Rey. C. P, Valentine, 
of Lewes. 

D. 





Mr. H. PARKER. 

August 31st, at Chichester, Mr. H. 
PARKER, Wine Merchaut of that city. 
Mr. P. was av old member of the U ni- 
tarian chapel, aud by his integrity in his 
commercial transactions, his geoeral 
courteousness and urbanity, and his re- 
gular attendance on the ordinances of 
the Christian religion, did honour to 
those views of divine revelation which, 
from a conviction of their correctuess, 
he had embraced. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Manchester College, York. 


Tue following Address from the Visi- 
tor (Rev. W. Turner) to the Students, 
at Manchester College, York, after the 
Annual Examination, on Thursday, June 
25th, was rnavoidably omitted in our 
report. . 

GENTLEMEN, 

In my last Address I took the oppor- 
tunity of offering some advice to our 
young friends who were then about to 
leave us with the view of entering on 
the Study of the Law.* But as it is 
the intention of most of you here pre- 
sent to undertake the discharge of the 
serious avd important duties of the 
Christian Ministry, I avail myself of this 
occasion to offer you a few thoughts on 
their due discharge. 

[ venture upon this, indeed, with con- 
siderable diffidence, after the excellent 
Address delivered to you from this place 
in February last, by my friend Dr. Hut- 
ton, the deep impression of which I 
trust will ever remain upon your minds.+ 
As, however, that Address related chief- 
ly to the motives which ought to ac- 
tuate a young person in making choice of 
the ministerial profession, and as those 
of you who are now to leave us are 
about to undertake its immediate ex- 
ercise, under the influence, [I persuade 
myself, of the purest motives, I have 
thought it might not be unseasonable to 
pursue the subject in this its important 
practical application. 

I have no doubt that, in the course of 
your critical study of the New Testa- 
ment under the direction of your ex- 
cellent Theological Tutor, you have 
beew greatly struck with the Epistles of 
Paul to his pupils Timothy and Titus ; 
and have determined to make the in- 


— a 





* See Monthly Repository for Septem- 

ber, 1828, p. 590. 
t+ At the Trustees’ Meetiug (Friday, 
June 26) it was unanimonsly resolved, 
“* That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Revds. J. G. Robberds and 
Dr. Hutton, Public Examiners at the 
half-yearly Examination in February 
last; aud that Dr. Hutton be requested 
to allow his Address, then delivered, to 
be laid before the public through the 
Monthly Repository.’ [It has been re- 
ceived, and will be inserted next month, 
Ep.) 
JD2 








structions which they contain the sub- 
ject of your frequent and diligent study. 
Permit me to direct your attention par- 
ticularly to the exhortation in the se- 
cond chapter of the Epistle to Titus, at 
the fifteenth verse, ‘‘ These things speak 
and exhort; and rebuke with all au- 
thority: let no man despise thee.” The 
words stand in close connexion with 
the account which the Apostle had been 
giving of the nature and design of the 
Christian Religion, as the result of the 
Free Grace and Mercy of God, offering 
salvation to all men, forming or train- 
ing up (wasevovea) those who accept it 
to lead sober, righieous, and godly lives, 
in this present world, in expectation of 
the blessed end of their hope. And they 
contain very useful advice to the Teachers 
of the Gospel at all times. 

First, they instruct you what you 
should speak. You should be careful 
to give a just description of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and 
point out the connexion which they 
have with a life of virtue and obedience. 
You will call the attention of those who 
hear you to the account which the Scrip- 
tures give of the Divine compassion and 
mercy, aud te the favourable aspect 
which the grace of God in the gospel 
bears on the salvation and happiness of 
maukind; and you will point out the 
necessary connexion which this view of 
the gospel has with the sentiment of 
devout gratitude to God, the Original 
Author of this great blessing, and with 
all the practical expressions of it in a 
holy and virtuous life. You will also 
think it your duty to represent in its 
proper light the greatness of the love of 
Christ; and will lay before your hearers 
such views of the nature and conse- 
quences of the great work which he hath 
achieved, as may engage their affection 
to him, and produce an abiding sense of 
the many benefits which God has de- 
signed for the world by his means, 
You will often insist upon the excel- 
lence of his doctrine, and its happy ten- 
dency to enrich the mind with the best 
and noblest sentiments ; oe will speak 
with pleasure of all that he has done in 
his life and by his death, and on the 
sure and precious promises which God 
hath confirmed by raising him from the 
dead; and you will shew, that the whole 
supplies new and most powerful motives 
to all the duties of life, and is calculated 
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to raise those who receive and under- 
stand it to all the acts of benevolence 
aud piety, or, in the language of the 
Apostle, ** to make the man” or servant 
‘of God perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works,’’ * 

Such a kind of preaching you will 
find, 1 am persuaded, most agreeable to 
the great ends of the Christian ministry. 
There will, no doubt, be frequent oc- 
casion on which it may be necessary to 
defend your own particular views of the 
gospel doctrine, and to expose and con- 
fute the errors of others: but to be 
constantly engaged in this way, as it is 
apt to cause some evil impressions, and 
particularly to sour the tempers of those 
who enter into the conflict, so there is 
danger lest it should exclude the weightier 
matters which it is the Apostle’s object 
to recommend to his young friend—the 
display, I mean, of Divine Grace and 
Mercy, which we have in the life and 


conduct, the doctrine and promises of 


Jesus, and that it was his great design 
to lead us to become “a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 

The Apostle’s next advice is ‘* to ex- 
hort,’” which, as the former, may be 
considered as extending to the faith as 
well as the practice of those whom his 
young friend was to address, For though 


our speculative faith is not a matter of 


our free choice, but we must believe as 
things appear to us, yet there is a faith 
which may be made the proper subject 
of exhortation, The faith to which such 
high things are attributed in Scripture 
depends not so much on the under- 
standing as on the heart, and rather 
proceeds from a disposition of miud 
open to receive the truth, than any 
great abilities for its discovery. To one 
who contemplates the goodness and love 
of God in his providential dealings with 
his creatures, and especially in the mea- 
sures which he has taken by Jesus Christ 
for leading the penitent, sincere, and 
faithful, to glory and happiness here- 
after, it is surely impossible to restrain 
the emotions of gratitude, or not to feel 
the heart prepared to receive the de- 
clarations which he has made to this 
effect by Christ. This may assist us to 
understand what the Apostle means by 
** believing with the heart,” and by 
**an evil heart of unbelief;’’t and will 
shew you the reasonableness of exhort- 
ing your hearers to faith—that is, ex- 
horting them to guard against those 





t Rom. x. 19, 


* 2 Tim. iii. 7. 


3 Heb. iiir 12. 


evil dispositions which might create 
prejudice against the truth, and to cul- 
tivate that candour and simplicity ot 
mind, that love for truth, and for the 
virtuous character connected with it, 
which will prepare them, according to 
the words of St. Peter, “As new-born 
babes to receive the sincere (or pure 
milk of the word, that they may grow 
thereby;’’* the meaning of which you 
will shew them is, not that they should 
resign their understandings to the direc- 
tion of others, and receive whatever 
doctrines their spiritual guides may 
think fit to teach, but only that they 
should attend, with an open and in- 
genuous spirit, to those divine and hea- 
venly principles which have the best 


influence on the virtue and happiness of 


men, with the same confidence and rea- 
diness of mind with which infants re- 
ceive the food that is provided for them. 

Still, the exhortations of the Chris- 
tian teacher will chiefly turn on that 
virtuous practice to which the princi- 
ples of religious truth are intended to 
lead. It will be his great aim to pro- 
duce in others those virtaes which are 
the highest ornament of the Christiau 
character, and to form them to that 
wise and exemplary conduct which is 
the great means of their present and 
everlasting happiness. 

The third particular in the Apostle’s 
charge to his young friend is, to con- 
vince or reprove ; for the word cAeyxe, 
it should seem, is capable of both these 
senses, and perhaps both may be in- 
tended here; that he should endeavour 
to convince those who have prejudices 
against the Christian religion, and re- 
prove those whose temper, character, 
and conduct, are inconsistent with and a 
disgrace to it. 

It is plainly the duty of a Christian 
minister to endeavour to convince the 
prejudiced, and to lay before them such 
arguments as may be most effectual to 
display the truth and excellence of the 
Gospel. And if he meet with any who 
actually oppose it, he should be pro- 
vided with the best answers to their 
objections. 

But the worst enemies to the gospel 
are those who, professing Christianity, 
act inconsistently with it, and dishonour 
it in their lives. These the faithful mi- 
nister will admonish, aud reprove where 
it can be done with any hope of success. 
It is, indeed, an office of the greatest 
delicacy, aud requires great prudence 
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and temper in order to its success. 
‘There is, however, one mode of reproof 
which is at all times in your power ; 
and that is, by silence expressive of dis- 
pleasure ; by withdrawing from the com- 
pany, if this be not effectual; and by 
giving no countenance at any time, by 
your own behaviour or conduct, to the 
follies or faults of others : which would 
expose you to the just and severe disap- 
probation of the respectable part of so- 
ciety, aud to the hearty contempt of 
those wicked persons themselves, at 
whose vices you thus meanly connive. 

This reflection, indeed, coming, as it 
seems to have done, into the mind of 
the apostle, appears to have introduced 
the fourth piece of advice which he gives 
to ‘Titus, as he had before done to 'Ti- 
mothy,* ** Let no man despise thee.’’ 
And it is an advice well worthy of your 
attention, my young friends. 

You may not, indeed, expect to escape 

contempt, as the preachers of a doctrine 
every where spoken against. But this 
you will be able easily to bear, so long 
as you possess the approbation of your 
own minds, and are conscious that you 
act conscientiously ou the principle of 
** obeying Gud rather than man,” and of 
following the dictates of your own 
minds, rather than submit to the usurpa- 
tious of meu like yourselves. While you 
find it necessary to repel direct attacks 
upon yourselves or your principles, and 
keep yourselves ready at all times ‘ to 
give an answer to any one that asketh 
you a reason of the hope that is in you,” 
and of the grounds on which you enter- 
tain that hope, you will do it * with 
that meekness and fear’ of giving need- 
less offence, which will raise you above 
all just contempt, and, generally, conci- 
liate even your adversaries. 
You will, indeed, deserve contempt, 
if, professing to teach the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and calling yourselves his 
ministers Or servants, you are yet at no 
pains to understand it yourselves, or to 
represent to others what he hath taught. 
Ignorance is deemed reproachfal on any 
subject: but if any one be ignorant’ of 
the art which he professes to teach, and 
of the principles which he undertakes to 
explain, it is justly reckoned peculiarly 
so, aud however he may gain the estecm 
of tools for high-sounding words, or for 
the flourish with which he delivers them, 
in the sight of the wise and good he will 
be held in deserved coutempt. 

but it is a greater reflection still if he 





* 1) Tim. iv. 12. 


be himself ashamed of what he ought 
to deliver, and either conceals or dis- 
guises his real principles to accommodate 
himself to the humour, or to flatter the 
prejudices or vices, of those before whom 
he appears, A man may be mistaken in 
his judgment, and yet very upright iu 
his intentions: but he who will allow 
himself to countenance popular errors, 
or eveu is unwilling or afraid to deliver 
any truth by which the great interests 
of religion and virtue may be promoted, 
is the meanest and most contemptible of 
men: and with whatever applauses he 
may be received by the party to which 
he has attached himself, in the judginent 
of all impartial persons he will be con- 
sidered as one devoted to his own interest 
or ambition, and as having no further 
regard to religion than as it ls conducive 
to these ends. 

But to secure a Christian minister 
from contempt it is absolutely necessary 
that he abstain from those vices which 
his religion expressly condemns; and 
that his life be an example of piety and 
all virtue. Every one will acknowledge 
that he acts a very mean and unworthy 
part who endeavours to persuade others 
to what he does vot himself practise. 
When a man’s life shews that he has vo 
concern with his religion but in the pul- 
pit; when he, who is all devotion and 
goodness ov the Lord’s-day, allows him- 
self on the other days of the week to 
violate without scruple the great pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and to act contrary 
to his highest obligations as a man and a 
Christian, it cannot be any breach of 
charity to say of such a one, that he has 
no regard to religion in his heart; and 
that all the zeal which he expresses for 
it is only intended to serve the purposes 
of a low and narrow self-interest. 

Let it ever be your great conceru, my 
young friends, to practise yourselves the 
duties of your divine religion ; to shew 
that you have that steady command over 
your appetites aud passions which it is 
its great design to establish ; to exhibit 
a strict regard to integrity, and a heart 
susceptible of humanity and compassion 5 
to be ready to all the offices of charity 
which it is in your power to perform 5 
and to testify on all occasions the high- 
est reverence for God and his holy laws. 
You may then with the highest reason 
look forward to engage the respectful 
attention of others wheu explaining aud 
enforcing the obligations of religiou, and 
may hope, not only to escape contempt, 
but to be received with esteem and ap- 
probation. Ina word, by thus ‘* taking 
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heed to yourselves and to your doctrine, 
apd continuing in them,"’ you may rea- 
sonably hope, as the Apostle speaks, to 
** save yourselves, and those who shall 
hear you.’’* 


Oldbury Lecture. 


Ar the Annual Lecture at Oldbury, in 
Shropshire, Tuesday, September 8th, the 
Rev. John Cooper offered the general 
prayer. A sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Samuel Bache, on ** the competency 
and credibility of the apostolic testimony 
to the resurrection of Jesus,”’ from Acts 
ii. 32; ** This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.” The 
Rev. John Kentish then delivered a dis- 
course on ‘** the situation and duty of 
Protestant Dissenters,”’ from 1 Cor. vii. 
22; **—he that is culled, being free, is 
Christ’s servant.” 








Somerset and Dorset Unitarian 
Association. 


Tue Twenty-first Meeting of the So- 
merset and Dorset Unitarian Association 
was held at Bridport, ov the 9th of Sep- 
tember. The devotional part of the 
morning service was performed by the 
Revds. S. Walker and E. Whitfield, after 
which the Rev. R. Scott, of Portsmouth, 
discoursed on a part of Paul’s address to 
the Athenians, Acts xvii. 30, 31. Iu the 
evening the Rev. H. Squire, of Wareham, 
offered up the prayers of the congrega- 
tion, and the Rev. T. W. Horsfield de- 
livered a sermon on Hebrews v. 12. The 
audience, on both occasions, was nume- 
rous and attentive, 

The busivess of the Association was 
transacted at the close of the morring 
service: Thomas Colfox, Esq., in the 
Chair. Thanks were presented to the 
Rev. R, Scott for his ‘‘ very excellent and 
truly evangelical discourse.”” It was re- 
commended to the congregations form- 
ing the Association to request the ladies 
to undertake the office of collecting the 
subscriptions. Measures were taken to 
prepare and print a tract on Dissent. 
And it was resolved, that the next meet- 
ing be holdea at Yeovil, on Good Friday, 
1630. 

The friends of the Association dined 
together in public as usual. About sixty 
geutlemen were present, aud the proceed- 
ings of the afternoon gave rise to many 
pleasing remarks on the favourable as- 
pect of the times. E. W. 
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Sussex Unitarian Association. 


Tue Sussex Unitarian Association held 
their Half-yearly Tea Meeting at Ditch- 
ling, On Wednesday, the 9th instant. 
The Rev. J. Taplin preached a useful and 
interesting sermon on the occasion, The 
object of the sermon was to prove, that 
the Proem of St. John’s Gospel was per- 
fectly in accordance with Unitarian sen- 
timents, and that an acquaintance with 
biblical criticism and the idioms of an- 
cient language was calculated to support 
his hypothesis. The company took tea 
together after the service, and spent two 
or three hours in discussing the ‘objects 
of public worship.’ The next meeting 
was appointed to be held at Lewes, on 
Good Friday, 1830. 

C. P. VALENTINE, 
Secretary to the Association. 
Lewes, Sept. 11, 1629. 





Tenterden District Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association, 


Tue Annual Meeting of the above As- 
sociation took place on Wednesday, the 
9th. From the unsettled state of the 
weather we anticipated some decrease iu 
our numbers at this anniversary, but 
were agreeably disappointed, The num- 
ber of persovs assembled was greater 
than on any former occasion, The chapel 
service was respectably attended. Mr. 
Talbot offered up the introductory prayer, 
and read the Scriptures; Mr. Blundel, of 
Northiam, succeeded ; and Mr, Saint, of 
Cranbrook, delivered an instructive and 
impressive discourse from Epbes, xxii. 
19, 20. 

Those who inclibed then adjourned to 
the White Lion Inn, where tea was pro- 
vided, and a hundred and _ thirty-six 
persons of both sexes, being an additiou 
of sixteen above every former meeting, 
partook of this social repast. 

Mr. Saint was then called to and ably 
filled the Chair. Messrs. Holden, Tal- 
bot, Payne, Blundel, Buckland, and May- 
lam, severally expressed their senuments 
upon different subjects. The usefulness 
of co-operation by local preachers was 
earnestly pleaded ; and at eight o'clock 
the company, which had been much in- 
creased after tea, separated, with every 
expression of satisfaction. : 

There is an almost unavoidable uni- 
formity in these reports; but it must 
gratify the friends of free inquiry and 
evangelical truth, to find our holy cause 
thus increasing in influence and powers 
that Unitarians scruple not openly and 
firmly to avow their principles, whilst 
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they equally breathe a spirit of benevo- 
lence and charity to all around them. 
Suuday evening lectures have been and 
are delivering at Headcorp and Biddeu- 
dev with gradually increasing pumbers ; 
and a dovation of Unitarian Tracts from 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, or from any other quarter, is 
become desirable, the local preachers or 
vilers secing to their distribution, 
L. H. 
Tenterden, Sept. 13, 1829. 





Southern Unitarian Fund Society. 


‘Tue Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Fund Society took place at 
Portsmouth, on Wednesday, September 
loth. In the morning, the devotional 
services were conducted by the Revds. EF, 
Kell aud J. Fullagar, and an interesting 
discourse was preached by the Rev H, 
Squire, of Wareham, from John i, 9, 
** That was the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,’ 
Iu the evening, the service was intro- 
duced by the Rev. M. Maurice, aud the 
Rev. R. Cree, of Bridport, delivered the 
sermou before the Society, from Luke 
xii. 32, ** Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom,’’ which concluded with an 
eloquent appeal to the members of the 
Society to persevere, without regard to 
the fear of man, in their laudable endea- 
vours to diffuse a purer knowledge of the 
gospel, From the Report which was 
read by the Secretary, the Rev, Russell 
Scott, it appeared that the Society having 
in preceding years supported week-day 
lectures at the towns of Fareham, Gos- 
port, Portsea, and Portsmouth, it had 
been thought desirable to transfer the 
operations of the Society to the Western 
part of its district, and that during a part 
of the last winter, lectures had been 
delivered by the neighbouring ministers, 
ouce a fortnight, at Poole, where the au- 
dience had averaged 250 persons. A 
few lectures had also been delivered un- 
der the superintendence of the Society 
at Wareham, which were well attended. 
As a request had been received from the 
Unitarian Socicties at Poole and Ware- 
ham, that lectures might be continued in 
those towns during the ensuing winter, 
it had been determined by the Committee 
that a lecture should be delivered once a 
fortnight at each place. Between the 
religious services, the members aud 
friends of the Society dined together at 
the Fountain Inn, IT. Cooke, Jun., Esq., 
in the Chair, Among many valuable 
observations which were made at the 


» 


meeting, a hint was thrown out by Mr. 
Cree, that as Unitariaus are often sub- 
jected in their attendance at meetings of 
the Bible Society to the necessity of 
hearing their opinions publicly attacked, 
it would be desirable to set apart those 
funds which they at present devote to 
this object, to the support of a similar 
Society of their own, and that, under the 
auspices of such a Society, it might be 
advisable to print an edition of the Bible 
similar in its form and its general text 
to the present ** Authorized Version,” 

but with au alteration of those few pas- 

sages connected with doctrinal points 

which are generally allowed by all com- 

petent judges not to represent the words 

of the original, 


E. KELL. 





Separation from the Synod of Ulster. 
Dubin, Serr, 15, 
(From the Correspoudent of an Evening 
Paper.) 

THe Synod of Ulster have at length 
agreed upou the terms of a separation, 
‘Tuis body has been composed of Calvin- 
ists and Unitariaus, but the former were 
the great majority, and for a considera- 
ble time past there has been a strugyle 
for the predominance of Calvinistic prin- 
ciples in the Synod, the congregations of 
which include the great body of the Dis- 
senters in the north of Ireland. A Con- 
ference was held in Belfast on Wedues- 
day, between a committee vominated by 
the General Synod of Ulster, and a com- 
mittee chosen by the Remoustrants (Uni- 
tarians) against certain overtures enacted 
by the Synod in 1828. ‘These commit- 
tees were appointed in order to arrange 
the terms of an amicable separation be- 
tween their respective coustituents, 
which had been considered absolutely 
necessary, Owing to the distractions and 
disagreeable bickerings which have pre- 
vailed for a considerable time past at 
the meetings of the ‘Synod. Although 
the Calvinists and Unitarians are the 
very antipodes of each other ina primary 
point of doctrine, nevertheless, as Pres- 
byterians, they submitted to the clerical 
discipline of the Synod; but in conse- 
quence of the passing of the ‘* over- 
tures,” or regulations for the examina- 
tion of candidates for the ministry, and 
other obvoxious rules, the Unitarians 
remonstrated without effect, and finally 
resolved to separate, The remonstrants 
presented a minute of terms at the Con- 
ference, which, after much discussion, 
and some modification at the instance of 
the Calvinistic party, was agreed to, 
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The conditions of the agreement secure 
to the Uvitarians the principal rights 
which they formerly enjoyed, so far as 
the Synodical funds are concerned ; and 
with regard to the Royal bounty, or 


** recaam dovum,”’ which was the chief 


topie of discussion, the ministers of the 
eXisting remonstraut congregations are 
to obtain it in the usual mauner; but 


their successors, and the ministers of 


new congregations, are not provided for 
in. the conditions—an omission which 
drew forth an expression of discontent 
from the Unitarians, and may hereafter 
be the cause of litigation. 
American Unitarian Association. 
[Reprinted from the Report.) 


‘Tue Fourth Auniversary was cele- 
brated in Boston on the evening of ‘Tues- 
day, 26th of May, 1629. ‘The Associa- 
tion was ca'led to order by the President, 
in the Berry-street Vestry, at half-past 
Six o'clock. The records of the last 
avnuual meeting were reid by the Do- 
mestic Secretary, who also presented the 
‘Treasurer’s Report. This report con- 
tained an abridged statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures during the last 
year, and is now published, a more full 
exhibition of the accounts, certified to 
be correct by the auditors, having been 
placed on the files of the Executive 
Committee. The officers for the ensuing 
year were then elecred, the Vice-Presi- 
dents after nomination from the Chair, 
the other officers by ballot ; after which 
the Association adjourned to the Con- 
gregational Church in Federal Street. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Ripley, of Coucord. The 
Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read aud accepted. 

Kev, Dr. BaNcrorrT, who presided, 
offered a few remarks introductory to 
the discussions of the evening. 

*He invited geveral attention to the 
ability and fidelity of the Executive Com- 
mittee, exhibited in) their report; ob- 


* In the ample sketches here given, of 


the speeches made by different gentlemen 
on this occasion, it will not be expected, 
that the languace, or even the thoughts, 
should be precisely such as fell from the 
lips of the speakers. It is believed that 


the substance of their remarks is retain- 
ed, and if any slight variations or addi- 
tions have been made, it will be con- 
sidered an excusable, if not a necessary 
consequence of the circumstances under 
which these sketches have been pre- 
pared, 





served, that past success should animate 
to futere efforts, and expressed a full 
persuasion that the members of the As- 
sociation would readily give the needed 
co-operation, 

Dr. B. remarked on the opposition 
that Unitarians are called to encounter, 
which, however, he said, though some- 
times violent, was less general than for- 
merly. An evident reaction was taking 
place. He noticed some reasons for his 
belief that Unitarian and liberal prin- 
ciples are gradually prevailing through 
the community. But a few years since, 
and as it respects the great body of the 
people, an awful, a mystical sanctity 
rested on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It was held as a traditional notion, with- 
out distinct views, and unsupported by 
proof. People were afraid to exercise 
their reason on the subject. Even to 
bring into question the supreme divinity 
of Jesus Christ, was, in their judgment, 
to deny the Lord who bought them ; 
was as criminal as to deny the govern- 
ment of God; aud put the soul's salva- 
tion in jeopardy, 

This mysticism and fear are now re- 
moved from almost every mind. ‘The 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the dogmas 
of Calvin, now, like other religious opi- 
nions, are freely brought to the test of 
reason and scripture. This change is 
highly favourable to truth, and free in- 
quiry has increased the number of Uni- 
tarian disciples. 

The exclusive spirit and violent mea- 
sures adopted by certain Calvinists have 
produced a reaction in the Christian 
community, and disapprobation is ma- 
nifested. This is evident by the multi- 
plication of Unitarian societies in dil- 
ferent parts of the country, and by the 
increase of liberal individuals in ortho- 
dox parishes, and these are generaily 
from their most improved members. — 

Unitarian opinions are not to be in 
culcated on sectarian principles. To 
make converts without imparting neces- 
sary information, is to make bigots, aud 
they have no stability. Enlightened dis- 
ciples have a reason to give for their 
faith and hope, and they become firm 
in their principles and steady in their 
course, 

From the thorough investigations and 
general improvements of the age, an Un- 
wavering persuasion is entertained, that 
Unitarian, liberal Christianity will pre- 
vail as extensively as in reason cau be 
expected or desired. 

Dr. Bancroft concluded with saying, 
that it was his earnest hope, that L nita- 
rians, especially Unitarian ministers, 
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would labour to disseminate the truth, 
not ouly by the efforts of intellect, or 
the use of sound learving, but by the 
seriousuess of anterest with which they 
discharged their duties, as professors of 
uw religion of the heart—a religion whose 
peactical intluences were to be the chief 
means Of its bevefit to the world, 

Rev. CALEB Stetson, of Medford, 
presented the following — resolution, 
which he supported at considerable 
length : 

Resolved, ** That it is the opinion of 
this meeting, that the progress of Chris- 
tian truth is not to be estimated by the 
number of religious societies, or by any 
visible circumstances; but that its silent 
diffusion is sure and constant.”’ 

lu illustration of this resolution, Mr. 
Stetson said, that he did not mean to 
claim for Unitarians the exclusive pos- 
session of Christian truth. He rejoiced 
that the most important practical truths 
of our religion were scattered through 
the various sects of Christendom 3; com- 
bined with more or less of error. As 
we believe, however, that our own views 
approach nearer than any other to the 
purity and simplicity of the gospel, we 
may be allowed, in this discussion, to 
speak of them as Christian truth, 

Mr. S. remarked, that liberal senti- 
ments are constantly making their way 
even in the bosom of orthodox socie- 
ties. Where Unitarianism has never 
been preached, and where no outward 
circumstances indicate its presence, it is 
found to prevail extensively among those 
who are not actual members of exclu- 
sive churches. These sentiments ap- 
prove themselves so entirely to the rea- 
son and the native moral sentiments of 
man, that they are almost certain to be 
embraced by all who have uot given up 
their freedom of thought. Hence it is 
not uncommon to find, in Calvinistic 
parishes, large majorities who have out- 
grown the religious opinions which they 
have been accustomed to hear from the 
pulpit, and whose minds are at least 
vpen for the reception of truth, 

Liberal sentiments are also making 
rapid progress among the younger mem- 
bers of orthodox families. It is impos- 
sible for ministerial and parental influ- 
euce to counteract, wholly, the influences 
of their social position and of the light 
Which is breaking upon them from all 
directions. The secular literature of our 
language is essevtially liberal, and it is 
iusensibly shaping the minds of the «ising 
generation to generous Views of the pa- 
ternal character of God, and to rational 


sentiments in theology. A better uuder- 
standing of the Scriptures, aided by the 
publications of this Association, is 
doing much to accelerate the progress of 
truth in societies not avowedly Unita- 
rian. Public opinion has been much 
enlightened even within the memory of 
young men, The reading and thinking 
part of the community are rapidly im- 
bibing, and communicating to interior 
minds, feelings and sentiments with 
which the errors of a darker ave cannot 
long co-exist Liberal Christianity is 
promoted by every thing which increases 
the intelligence of the public. Most of 
the popular superstitions which were the 
terror of our youth, are now quite for- 
gotten, or have become matters of ridi- 
cule even to children; and the supersti- 
tions which have gathered around reli- 
gion, cannot long survive them. Even 
those who wish to derive credit from 
the name of Calvin, seem to be ashamed 
of his doctrines, and think themselves ill 
used, if a controversial writer imputes to 
them the well-known opinions of their 
sect. 

From these considerations we are as- 
sured, that truth is making a rapid pro- 
gress in the country, even where it has 
no visible triumphs; another generation 
will disclose results beyoud the auticipa- 
tion of its most sanguine friends, 

But it may be asked, why our opinions 
are not avowed in a greater number of 
parishes ? Why have we not more visi- 
ble and unequivocal proofs of their pro- 
gress ? 

In answer to this inquiry, Mr. S. ob- 
served, that we deprecate the practice of 
dismembering parishes, even for the sake 
of introducing a purer worship, and a 
more ratioual theology. We are unwil- 
ling to cause so much certain evil; we 
think it better to trust to the gradual 
diffusion of our sentiments under the 
providence of God. 

Mr. S. then spoke of social blessings, 
derived from the public institutions of 
religion. He regarded them as most 
efficacious in preventing the evils which 
arise from harsh and selfish passions, 
and in cherishing kind and generous 
affections. The former conaition of the 
Congregational parishes in Massachusetts 
was adverted to by way of illustration, 
Almost every small town was a parish, 
and all its ecclesiastical concerns were 
transacted harmoniously in town meet- 
ing. Ail the members trom the different 
extremities of this little community were 
weekly brought together for a common 
obiect; they interchanged friendly smiles 
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and greetings; they became acquainted 
with each other’s persons; they united 
their prayers aud sympathies, and be- 
came intensely interested in each other’s 
happiness. The boundary of a town was 
then a circle of affection, and to be a 
fellow tewnsman was to be a friend— 
sO humerous and strong were the social 
and religious ties which bound man to 
man in these communities. 

And to preserve these social blessings, 
the bounds of congregational parishes 
were, till lately, held sacred. A minister 
who should break over them, and preach 
within the limits of a brother clergyman, 
without his consent, would have been 
regarded as disorderly. But this beauti- 
ful harmony has been disturbed—chiefly 
by the influence of men from another 
State—mev who did vot understand, or 
did not regard, the principles and feel- 
ings of our citizens, ‘They have looked 
over the peaceful and happy parishes of 
Massachusetts, where the social virtues 
flourished and piety was a principle of 
holy living, and have declared them all 
missionary ground, ‘Their emissaries 
have been sent to divide and conquer. 

We are not called upon, said Mr. S., 
to judge the motives of these men, but 
we deplore and condemn their practice ; 
we will not promote our cause by imita- 
ting their example. Where division al- 
ready exists, and the religious harmony 
of a people is incurably broken, there we 
will gladly go with the truth and conso- 
lation of a purer theology. In large 
towns, where several sects cau afford to 
worship apart from each other, we would 
encourage every effort to promote the 
establishment of Christian worship on 
liberal and rational principles. 

He then noticed the inevitable evils 
of breaking up harmenious parishes. 
Among these are the general prevalence 
of unkind, ungenerous, and uucharitable 
feelings, and a bitter and denouncing 
spirit, unfriendly to the peacefal aud be- 
nevolent spirit of our religion. A com- 
munity is divided into two or more par- 
ties, hostile to each other, and disposed 
to thwart cach other, even iv plans for 
the public good. So much of a persecu- 
ting temper prevails, that men cannot 
enjoy their religious opinions without 
being injured in their civil interests and 
relations. The charities of secial life 
are destroyed, and the offices of mutual 
kindness are interrupted; friends be- 
come enemies, and the rancorous spirit 
of sectarianism carries discord and bit- 
terness even into the circles of domestic 
affection. Families, which have long 





lived in blessed union, and with one 
heart worshiped the same God at the 
same sacred altar, now moodily disperse 
to seek spiritual light and instruction in 
opposite directions. Our Saviour’s mourn- 
ful prophecy is fulfilled; **a man is set 
at variance against his father, the daugh- 
ter against her mother, a man’s foes are 
they of his own household.” We de- 
precate the spirit which produces this 
state of things. With the far-reaching 
vision of God’s prophet, our Saviour de. 
clared, that ** offences must come’’—the 
unholy passions of man will inevitably 
bring them ; but we remember too that 
he sulemnly denounced ‘* wo to that man 
by whom the offence cometh.” 

The last evil which he should notice, 
Mr. S. said, in breaking up parishes, 
was a pecuniary one. The resources of 
religious societies are crippled by divi- 
sion; and if we look forward to another 
generation, we shall find this a most 
alarming evil. A parish which has har- 
moniously united in the support of one 
minister is rent asunder, severely taxed 
to provide another house of worship, 
and still more severely to support an ad- 
ditional clergyman. This may be borne, 
and will be borne, while the excitement 
which caused the division remaius. But 
it canuot always continue ; in this gene- 
ration, or the next at farthest, men will 
think soberly of the weight of an evil 
which every year presses hardly upon 
their interest. ‘They will feel that they, 
or their fathers for them, have paid too 
dearly for their will, by taking up a 
burden so oppressive, And they will re- 
lieve themselves by falling away, and 
throwing a still severer load on others, 
till it can be no longer sustained. The 
numerous ephemeral churches which 
have sprung up in the midst of excite- 
ment, must languish for a time without 
a ministry, aud fall into premature de- 
crepitude—the objects of pity or deti- 
sion, 

Coming generations will exhibit the 
deplorable effects of this system. The 
young will grow up without public wor- 
ship, in habits of irreligion and vice. 
Those sacred institutions which we in- 
herited from our fathers, which have 
preserved social order and sound priuci- 
ples, and practical piety among us, will 
lose their hold on the public regard ; and 
the light of heaven will rapidly disappear 
from our sanctuaries. 

We will not then, said Mr. S., ¢”- 
deavour to hasten the progress of Chris- 
tian truth by measures which we deplore 
as ruivous, aud condemn as wrong. We 
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would employ gentle and rational means 
to accomplish our holy object. We are 
confident of the sure, though silent, dif- 
fusion of our sentiments. We fearlessly 
trust our cause to the growing inutelli- 
gence of the public mind—to the light of 
God's revelatioun—and to the aid of his 
powerful spirit. 

Hon. JONATHAN PHILLIPs, of Boston, 
uext addressed the meeting. 

He observed, that laymen will una- 
voidably regard religion in a somewhat 
different aspect from their clerical bre- 
thren. To the latter, it is the almost 
exciusive means by which they develop 
und improve their intellectual facultics ; 
it is their occupation; the greater or 
less influence which it gives them over 
others, decides their relative ability, iu 
the community or the age in which they 
live. 

The minds of laymen, on the contrary, 
are expanded and strengthened by other 
sciences than that of religion; their oc- 
cupations are, apparently, less intimately 
connected with morals; and their rauk 
in society arises either from the superior 
industry which has widened their know- 
ledge and increased their good sense, or 
from their positive power from political 
elevation, or from other grosser modes 
of operating on society. 

From clergymen we expect a more 
clear, accurate, and comprehensive view 
of the principles of religion as addressed 
to the reasoving faculty of man, In 
their characters we look for a more evi- 
dent, impressive, and elevated exempli- 
fication of its moral influence ; a love of 
God, supreme in its power, and bringing 
every thought into subjection to the re- 
ligion of Christ; a love of others, as 
strovg and as sincere as their love of 
themselves, eradicating pride, excessive 
resentment, harshness of censure, and 
binding them in the bonds of a disin- 
terested affection to every human being, 
however low or degraded, to promote 
his improvement and welfare ; a divine 
ambition for excellence, engrossing the 
attention, quickening the faculties, ex- 
alting the imagination, sanctifying the 
affections, giving to the individual an 
heroic ability to trample under foot every 
obstacle to his religious advancement, 
and a capacity of exciting in others the 
strongest sympathy in his expression of 
the most admirable qualities, of which 
our nature is susceptible—yet unalloyed 
by the agitation of individual or party 
selfishness ; while, losing himself in the 
endeavour to perfect himself, he beats 
down his party-spirit by a continually 
growing attachment to onr common hu- 


manity. This is the moral standard 
which Christianity presents for the at- 
tainment of every Christian ; this excel- 
lence laymen expect to see laboured for 
by every clergyman—while they forget 
its equal claims on themselves; so easy 
is it to censure others, and to forget our 
own faults, 

Clergymen are liable to view with par- 
tiality those who are fond of abstract 
speculation, or whose opinions coincide 
with their own on coutroversial theo- 
logy; laymen view every man as the 
child of a Father of infinite excellence, 
as a brother, as capable of indefinite 
improvement in knowledge, and of in- 
creasing power, enabling him to be more 
and more a being wiscly efficient in pro- 
moting his own happiness and that of 
others. Clerical men love to dwell on 
the principles of religion as objects of 
contemplation to a mind trained, by long 
habit, to observe them ; laymen demand 
that primary truths be put, as speedily 
as possible, to the test, and be strength- 
ened by meeting and overcoming the 
moral difficulties of active life. 

Clergymen are habituated to the use 
of authority, and to see others influenced 
by their judgments to an indolent repose 
ov the conclusions of other minds, ra- 
ther than arriving at satisfactory deci- 
sions by a patient, wise, and independent 
action of their own faculties. Laymen 
consequently feel more strongly that un- 
questionable fact in the moral creation, 
that each individual stands alone, that 
nothing is so difficult, from the constitu- 
tion of our nature, as that one man 
should positively benefit another; volun- 
tary choice, decided and long-continued 
action of each man, being the only pro- 
cess by which avy man can be improved 
and advanced. 

This is the fundamental truth intended 
to be brought home to every bosom by 
nature, by revelation, and by the expe- 
rience aud observation of ourselves and 
others. 

This harsh and severe discipline of the 
passions is, ultimately, intended to in- 
crease our conviction of our greatest 
power as individuals—our moral power, 
and thus enforce the justice and me 
of that responsibility enforced on eac 
one by the conscious action of his own 
pature, avd make him, in that nature, 
the creator of good or evil, of honour or 
dishonour, of weakness or efficiency. 
This talent of individual moral power 
the free, spoutancous, unmerited gift of 
God; its increase, or its diminution, 


depends on ourselves. 
in our opinion, said Mr. P., no man 
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can be truly grateful to God, who does 
not recognize this most munificent act 
of his bounty. It is impossible not to 
reverence such a nature, and not to be 
indignant when it is enslaved and in- 
sulted by the brutal violence of the pas- 
sions, or when it meanly resigus itself to 
the controul of others. 

‘The causes of good and evil are in 
our own breasts, and they are severally 
active or dormant, as we prefer to give 
activity to the one or the other. The 
fountain of sin is thought, the stream is 
action. If we caunot always directly 


choose our own thoughts, yet out of 


those which are presented, we may che- 
rish some and neglect others. Cherished 
thoughts love to return to us, as to a 
home of cordial welcome and stated re- 
sidence ; neglected oves resent the neg- 
lect, and will not return even when op- 
portunity offers or solicitation suppli- 
cates. This is the kingdom of God 
within us, and there aloue must we look 
for its origin, advancement, and con- 
firmed establishment. We, therefore, 
said Mr. P., view with a degree of jea- 
lousy associations for the best purposes, 
for the direct promotion of religious ob- 
jects, or the preservation or diffusion of 
religious freedom, lest they should limit 
or weaken individual freedom or action, 
In our opinion, nothing can successfully 
withstand a sincere, growing, and de- 
termined individual virtue, even in our 
world. Its foundation is usually laid in 
humiliation and sorrow. It generates 
modesty, but firmness, a wise caution in 
judging, a dauntless intrepidity in action, 
towards others the tenderness of a sister 
and the friendship of a brother; aud the 
self-respect which gradually grows up 
in such a mind, leads to an intercourse 
habitual, filial, and continually cheering, 
with the Father of our spirits, 

This closer connexion with Him se- 
vers us from all slavish dependence on 
others, and we feel our independence on 
them. ‘To such a man his own nature 
presents a constant accumulation of in- 
tellectual and moral power; not the 
barrenness, but the productiveness—not 
the weakness, but the ability—not the 
dissatisfactions, but the satisfactions, 
even of the present existence, crowd on, 
eugross, and delight his mind. 

Mr. Phillips concluded by expressing 
his sympathy with this Association in 
their purposes, so far as they encourage 
individual action, and cherish individual 
treedom. His own happiness in life had 
resulted from these causes more than 
from any other; and he had been led by 
his interest in the subject, to speak of 





the dangers to which even the best men 
and the best institutions are liable. 

After Mr. Phillips had concluded his 
remarks, Rev. Dr. CHANNING, of Boston, 
rose. 

He began with observing, that there 
was a danger to which we were exposed 
at such a meeting as the present; that 
the sight of so many brethren, assembled 
to promote a good and great cause, 
tended to give undue strength and confi- 
dence to the language which might be 
used ; that in a crowd it required effort 
to be calm and see things just as they 
were. At the same time he felt that 
such a meeting was encouraging, and 
that it was right to look on the bright 
aspects of the cause to which we were 
devoted. He was encouraged, he said, 
by the statements of the report just read; 
but he was not in the habit of attaching 
great importance to particular facts, 
whether prosperous or adverse. ‘These 
might be only eddies in the stream. 
What he wanted to discover was the 
main current; and that this current was 
now setting steadily and strongly towards 
freedom, liberality, rational views, and 
a vobler form of religion, seemed to him 
very plain. There were those who were 
trying to stop it and turn it back; but 
their efforts gave him little concern, 
One thing he saw, that men were learn- 
ing to respect themselves more, were 
waking up to their own claims and 
rights ; and he was sure, that just in 
proportion as this took place, they would 
throw off the yoke of theologians and 
human creeds, and would repel those 
degrading views of human wature, on 
which the false systems of the day were 
chiefly built. 

There was one encouraging circum- 
stance respecting Unitarian Christianity, 
on which he begged to say a few worus. 
It was worth all others. He cared for 
no other. He referred to the influence 
of this doctrine in elevating the human 
character. He knew little of the statis- 
tics of sects, and was not auxious to 
know. History had taught him that 
growth was no sure proof of truth, and 
he suspected, that of all proot suddea 
growth was the least to be trusted, 
What encouraged him was, not the 
spread of his particular views, but his 
deep conviction that a more enlarged 
and generous faith was establishing t- 
self in many minds, and was raisivg 
them to a more godlike virtue tha had 
been common under other systems. He 


believed, that under this influence human 
nature was going forward, and 
all he wanted, What was it to 
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a greater or less number might call 
themselves Liberal or Unitarian Chris- 
tians 2? Nominal assent to his pecniia- 
rities gave him little pleasure. He trust- 
ed that he had but one interest, and that 
was, the progress of the human mind 
towards the perfection of its Creator. 
He wanted to spread truths which would 
lift men above what they had been. He 
would rather see one human being disen- 
thralled from prejudices, human creeds, 
and evil passions, and raised from a sec- 
tary and sensualist into a man, into a 
free, noble, aud improving child of God, 
than see a multitude cast passively into 
the mould of a human creed, and made 
tame copies of their priests and spiritual 
vuides. Now, he thought that he did 
see that the more generous and liberal 
views of Christianity held by Unitarians, 
though undoubtedly mixed with corrupt 
traditions of past times, were doing more 
aud more for the advancement of the 
human race. He clearly saw that these 
views were embraced with a more entire 
conviction, that they were striking deeper 
root into men’s understandings, Nor 
was this all. Their power over the cha- 
racter, he thought, was more and more 
manifest. He believed they were pro- 
ducing a filial, disinterested, generous 
love towards God, which could vot ea- 
sily be understood by those whose reli- 
gion had begun in slavish fear, and ac- 
cording to whose creed God was any 
thing but a Father. He thought, too, 
that they were producing a reverence for 
human nature, a love of the human soul, 
a sympathy with what was good and 
great in human character, and a paternal 
sorrow for human guilt, not easily com- 
prehended by those who were accus- 
tomed to look on mankind as a race of 
demons. He meant not to boast. He 
felt the defects of the class of Christians 
with whom he was particularly associ- 
ated. He wished to be understood as 
speaking of individuals, not of the mass ; 
for in this, as in other denominations, 
there were too many whose religion 
seemed to be little more thau a name. 
Still he owed it to what he deemed 
Christian truth, to say, that it seemed to 
him to be producing those excellent 
fruits for which alone the gospel was 
given to the world. 

There was one proof of the refining 
and elevating power of Unitarian princi- 
ples, to which he could not but give a 
little atteution—he referred to the excel- 
lent spirit in which Unitarians had sus- 
tained the injurious treatment which they 
had received from their opponents. It 
was well known, he said, that no body 





of men in our country had been so tra- 
duced. Even in this metropolis, where 
Unitarianism has been professed by men 
and women of the most cultivated minds, 
and spotless characters, and useful lives, 
by the most honoured statesmen and 
incorruptible magistrates, by ministers 
Whose piety and virtue had shed a beau- 
tiful light on their religion, by indivi- 
duals, whose revered names will be 
cherished by grateful posterity —eveu 
here, in the midst of these proofs of the 
purifying power of Unitarianism in pub- 
lic and domestic life, unwearied efforts 
have been used to cover its professors 
with reproach, to hold them up to sus~ 
picion and abhorrence, to fasten on them 
the charge of secret infidelity. They 
have been declared to be enemies of that 
Saviour whose character was their mo- 
del and delight, and whose promises 
were their trust, Even their attachment 
to their Creator, to that Infinite Father 
whose perfection they assert and adore, 
and to whose service they have couse- 
crated themselves, has been denied, as 
if their hearts were open to their selt- 
created judges. To degrade them in the 
eyes of their fellow-citizens has been the 
systematic object of preaching, and the 
press, even in this city. And how, he 
asked, have Unitarians borne these as- 
saults on reputation, these violations of 
the acknowledged rights of respectable 
men? Their moderation might well 
excite wonder. He doubted, whether 
in the history of the church an example 
could be furnished of a class of men 
opposing to such bitter and persevering 
invective greater calmuess, self-posses- 
sion, forbearance, aud charity. ‘They 
had made the most candid allowance for 
the power of early prejudice, for igno- 
rance, and for human infirmity. He was 
carried back by their conduct to their 
great Pattern, who, “* when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again,” 

He ascribed this moderation to two 
causes chiefly. The first was, that their 
habit of prizing Christianity chiefly, if 
not exclusively, for its influence on the 
character, had led them to study its spirit 
more than most sects, to understand the 
supreme importance of a benevolent tem- 
per, to understand Paul’s meaning when 
he said, *‘ the greatest of these is Cha- 
rity.’ Another cause, which had pow- 
erfully counteracted a spirit of retaliation 
and invective and bitterness among Uni- 
tarians, was the perfect freedom which 
distinguishes them as a religious body. 
In this body there are no leadeis who 
give a tone and temper to the whole 
mass. If there had been, Unitariaus 














would perhaps have kept pace with others 
in denunciation. But every man acts 
from his own conscience. There is no 
drilling among them. The individual 
judges for himself, and the consequence 
is, that there cannot prevail among them 
a blindness to the virtues of other Chris- 
tians, or to the defects of their own 
body. When one of their number speaks 
or writes censoriously or bitterly of 
others, there is no secret compact to 
uphold him, and he meets the severest 
censure among his own friends. So far 
is this independence carried, that, when 
the most distinguished men of this body 
have thonght fit to set forth, with strength 
and plainness, the absurdity and perni- 
cious tendency of opposite doctrines, 
taking care to express at the same time 
their respect for the virtues of their op- 
ponents, they have still heard a murmur 
of disapprobation from their brethren— 
** You wound the feelings of your fellow- 
christians. You wound the cause of 
peace. Let truth make its way silently, 
not by assault.’” Such was the language 
of nota few. In truth, so strong were 
the principle of charity and the aversion 
to sectarianism, that there seemed to be 
growing up among us a party against 
party, a sect to suppress sects, an army 
to fight for peace. 

Having offered these remarks on the 
charitable and pacific dispositions of Uni- 
tarians, he proceeded to observe, that 
these very virtues, through misapprehen- 
sion, might work evil as well as good, 
that they might encroach on Christian 
decision and frankness, that they might 
be made a shelter for timidity. Let men, 
he observed, cherish peace, but at the 
same time hold fast sincerity, and avow 
what they deem great truths. He feared 
that even good men might shrink from 
the conflict to which the times called 
them, and set down their inertness to 
the account of charity. He would have 
no spirit of warfare, but yet an entire 
fearlessness and frankness in expressing 
our deliberate convictions. He could 
state only two out of many grounds for 
this daty. In the first place, he thought 
that great firmness in bearing testimony 
to Unitarian Christianity was due to the 
cause of religious and intellectual free- 
dom. With this cause Unitarianism was 
closely connected. It was a system hal- 
lowed and pervaded by the spirit of in- 
quiry. Through this it had been restored 
after a long night to the world, and to 
this it was devoted. Other denomina- 
tions had the vame of religious freedom; 
among Unitarians it was a reality. Most 
Protestant sects were aiming to perpetu- 
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ate creeds framed in the darkness of the 
sixteenth century, if not in darker ages 
—to stop the human mind where it is, 
to arrest its upward and forward move- 
ments. Among Unitarians, there was a 
strong feeling of the imperfection of re- 
ligious knowledge at the present time, 
an earnest desire for clearer light, a 
striving for wider and nobler views. 
Freedom and Progress were their watch. 
words. The spirit of the denomination 
is certainly a noble and liberal one. It 
imposes no shackles. It does not mock 
men with invitations to inquire, and then 
menace destruction, should inquiry lead 
them beyond the bounds of an establish- 
ed creed, It pleads for religious liberty, 
not because it sees this to be the interest 
of a minority, but because it reverences 
the human mind, and would quicken it 
to use its best powers on the greatest 
subjects, and because it revereuces scrip- 
ture, and cannot endure that human for- 
mularies should be substituted for the 
words of Christ. Unitarianism is emi- 
nently the asserter of Christian and in- 
tellectual liberty, and its friends should 
see in this noble feature a motive for 
openly espousing it. 

There was another important view of 
the connexion between this doctrine and 
religious freedom, enforcing the same 
duty. The attempts to suppress Unita- 
rianism are of a character which the 
friends of Christiau and intellectual li- 
berty must abhor, and ought to with- 
stand. No doctrine, true or false, should 
be suppressed by tyrannical means—by 
means which, if suffered to prosper, 
would war as effectually against the 
rights of free thought and free speech, 
as an inquisition. Such means unhap- 
pily are combined against Unitarianism. 
There is a coalition extending far and 
wide to put it down. A voice has gone 
from this city to distant parts of the 
country, assuring them that Unitarianism 
must and should be put down, that men 
of property were ready to sacrifice it to 
this object, and that distant parts must 
in some way or other lend a helping 
hand. He believed that no political coa- 
lition was ever formed among us of a 
more determined character than this 
religious one. He observed, that when 
he saw a conspiracy of immense extent, 
to put down an opinion by joint clamour, 
by joint wealth, by joint appeals to the 
passions of the ignorant, by exciting 40 
odium which might prejudice the dearest 
interests of its advocates, by overwhelm- 
ing them with a torrent of public scorn 
or indignation, he saw a despotic power 
growing up among us against the liberty 
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of thought and speech as really as if it 
were incorporated into our constitution, 
Let this engine once succeed, and what 
security have we against similar conspi- 
racies to crush other opinions? What 
truth is safe against such a weapon? No 
matter, in this view, he remarked, whe- 
ther Unitarianism be true or false, It 
must not, and shall not, be put down iu 
this way. He withstood this nefarious 
attempt, not as a Unitarian, but as a 
man, a Christian, an American, a free- 
man, a friend of the rights and liberties 
of the human race. On this subject he 
could not but speak warmly. He ob- 
served, that if he had found life an in- 
creasing good, if he had iv any measure 
succeeded in enlarging his own mind, if 
he had risen to any generous views of 
the Christian religion or human nature, 
he felt that he owed this happiness under 
God chiefly to the intellectual freedom 
which he had enjoyed. This had been 
to him the breath of life, and he must 
vindicate it for others as well as for him 
self. It was the birthright of all intelli 
gent beings. He could not endure that 
men, his brethren, should be debarred 
the free air, and the free sky, and the 
free use of their powers, aud be immured 
in the dungeons of an intolerant, bigot- 
ed, enslaving theology. He said, that he 
knew something of the men who were 
most busy in forging our chains, iv im- 
posing what they called the true faith ip 
this community ; whilst among them were 
men of talents and virtue, which he would 
be the last to question, he knew that 
they possessed no moral or intellectual 
superiority which authorized them to 
dictate to us in religion. ‘Their usurpa- 
tion shocked him. He could not endure 
that this metropolis, honoured as it is 
through the country, for its high intel- 
lectual cultivation, its social and domes- 
tic virtues, its munificence, its general 
morals, and its reverence for religion, 
should pass under the spiritual domiva- 
tiou of such men, or of any men. Such 
an event would be the darkeving of all 
its glory, a humiliation which, he trust- 
ed, none living were destined to endure. 

He observed, that his remarks on this 
topic had been so extended, as to render 
it impossible for him to enlarge on the 
other motive to which he had referred 
fur firmly and openly espousing Unita- 
rian Christianity. This was the excel- 
lence of the system. He wanted words 


te express his conviction of its worth. 
To him, it was no small recommendation 
of Unitarianism, that he could hold it 
without sacrificing his rational nature 
aud his deepest moral feelings, a sacri- 
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fice which the Father of spirits could 
never exact from his intelligent children. 
He prized this doctrine above all price, 
as it gave him clear and bright views of 
the paternal character, of the rightéous 
and benevolent attributes ef God, and 
thus laid a foundation for an unshaken 
and purifying hope of forgiveness, of per- 
fection, and of immortality. He clung 
to this doctrine, as binding the human 
soul to Jesus Christ, aud to its Divine 
Parent, by ties infinitely tender, pure, 
consoling, strengthening, and exalting. 
With these views of Unitarian Christian- 
ity, he could not but hold it fast and 
hold it forth, and he besought all who 
thus viewed it, to give it the homage of 
their lips—the homage of fearless pro- 
fession—and, above all, the homage of 
holy and beneficent lives. 

Hon. WILLIAM SULLIVAN, of Boston, 
then rose. 

He said that he had been deeply im- 
pressed, aud felt assured that the highly 
respectable and numerous assembly 
which he had the honour to address, had 
been equally so, by the sentiments which 
had been expressed, The serious evils 
which had been presented to the notice 
of the meeting, seemed to him to arise 
out of that freedom of opinion and ac- 
tion which is peculiar to this country. 

He remarked, that the people of the 
United States, both iu their civil and 
religious relations, were distinguishable 
from all other nations ; but particularly 
in this respect, that the political institu- 
tions of the country recognize no con- 
nexion with professions of faith. Hence 
every reflecting mind would find itself 
engaged at times iu inquiries of great 
interest; and, among them, whether, as 
there is no coercive power in forming 
creeds, and exacting professions of them, 
creeds would continue to be formed, 
professed, and adhered to? Whether 
the clergy, there being no compulsion on 
the public to maintain them, would con- 
tinue to be maintained? Whether, as 
certain prc.aptings of ambition, and love 
of power, in spiritual affairs, had no 
help from political patronage, popular 
elections would bs resorted to and used 
to supply the want? Whether public 
opinion alone would be strong enough 
to uphold intelligence, virtue, and reli- 
gion; and to make ignorance and vice 
shameful, aud hypocrisy disgracefal ? 
Whether the advantages gained by liberal 
instruction were iu avy danger; and if 
they were, by what means they might be 
preserved aud carried onward ? 

In solving such questions, said Mr, S., 
thee are no historical facts to guide us; 
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the case nearest our own, but which af- 
fords hardly an analogy, is that of the 
states of Europe, having an established 
religion, but tolerating Dissenting sects ; 
while our own is truly a nation of secta- 
rists. Every sect here is at liberty to 
prove itself right, and to prove all others 
wrong, if it can; each one may, if it can 
and will, increase its own pumbers, by 
decreasing the numbers of all others ; 
and hence there is opened for us a field 
for ingenuity and industry, extensive 
enough for the action of every motive 
which can enter the human mind. It 
cannot be otherwise. We are a nume- 
rous people, occupying a great portion 
of the carth’s surface; we are to be 
more numerous, and shall o ccupy still 
yreater space ; we have every varicty of 
education ; great numbers without edu- 
cation; a free press, and freer tongue. 
We spread from the ocean to the forest, 
from the alluring and seductive city to 
the solitude of wilderness settlement, the 
natural abode of rude and superstitious 
notions. In such a community we must 
expect to see every variety of human 
character. We rest with grateful plea 
sure ou that part of it wherein we see 
good sense, sound learning, disinterested 
benevolence, and pure motives, striving 
to impart just views of God and of hu- 
man duty, and to advance the physical, 
moral, and religious welfare of men. 
We are pained to see, in the same com- 
munity, nota little of exclusive and sel- 
fish ambition; of unwarrantable assump- 
tion; aud of that love of dominion, vot 
unknown in any age or country, which 
triumphs over ignorance, credulity, and 
distempered fancy. Some persons are 
caught by representations, marvellous 
and mysterious, while (by means well 
understood and put to use) others are 
drawn into union, and combined in com- 
mon efforts, in the absurd delusion, that 
they are to gain a victory, in the matter 
of religion, over their fellow-men! We 
see in these movements that spirit which, 
in other countries, and in former times, 
aided by the civil power, manifested its 
true character iv the familiar use of tor- 
ture, of the axc, and of faggots. Fortu- 
vately, hitherto, fanaticism and ecclesi- 
astical craving have formed no partner- 
ship with civil authority. It is consoling 
that these movements are limited to a 
few men; more consoling that they will, 
with proper efforts, be limited to fewer, 
and fewer still. It is undoubtedly true, 
that among all sects that are found in 
this land, there are most estimable mem- 
bers of society, exemplary teachers, and 
worthy followers. Among them all there 


is a desire to spread the means of educa- 
tion; and, generally, a willingness to 
pe rmit to each sect the undisturbed « 
joyment of its own faith aud practice. 
The public look, with displeasure, on 
attempts to pervert even learning to sec- 
tariau purposes. They are awakening 
to that mischievous policy which breaks 
in upon the harmony of religious socie- 
ties, upon the union of friends, and the 
peace of domestic life. If the truth were 
kuown, it would appear that even some 
of those who are terrified into submis- 
sion, feel, as a large portion of the Ame- 
rican public feel, that this misdirected 
zeal affronts good sense and good feeling; 
that it is in direct hostility to the spirit 
of the gospel; that it is utterly inadmis- 
sible that any class of men should pre- 
scribe and enforce creeds, and rule the 
consciences of others. [t is apparent 
that this class of labourers in the vine- 
yard are treading down their own plants, 
and watering and cherishing those which 
they would upreot and destroy. They 
may be doing some good, unknowingly, 
in this way; but not a little of evil in 
another, Itcanuot be doubted that much 
of the scepticism and infidelity in this 
country is the natural reaction of reli- 
gious theories which shock human rea- 
son, and bring discredit ou the canse of 
divine revelation. The reigning principle 
among the well informed in this day is, 
that society may be aud must be in- 
structed ; and that the human race may 
be and must be trusted with the use of 
all the knowledge which they can ac- 
quire. If this be not so, we should hurry 
back again to the dark ages, aud submit 
our souls to the government of monks ; 
and our persons and estates to the united 
despotism of the church and the sceptre. 
We are too far onward for this in civil 
and religious information ; it will be our 
own fault if we are turned back or im- 
peded in our progress. The world has 
learned, in some degree, and will leavu 
more and more, to use reason and com- 
mon sense in matters of religious faith 
as well as in other serious concerns. 
Mankind will not much longer be threat- 
ened with eternal punishment for not 
believing what their nature renders them 
incapable of conceiving ; nor be deemed 
irreligious for not using terms to which 
the intellectual power of man cannot an- 
nex a meaning. What is true or false, 
right or wrong, good or evil, must be 
settled by human understanding. ‘There 
can be no other rule in religion. ” 
If, said Mr. S., the friends of intelll- 
gence, virtue, and religious freedom, per 
severe in their efforts, to evable mankind 
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to think and judge for themselves, the 
day will come when pure and simple 
Christianity will prevail wherever Chris- 
tianity is professed. The doctrine taught 
from the pulpit will be just conceptions 
of the attributes of the Deity; of the 
character and destiny of man; of the 
rights and duties of men to each other; 
that existence here, though attended with 
trial, change, and sadness, was meant to 
be, when duly regulated, a beneficent 
gift; that every thing on the earth which 
can produce innocent, rational, and chas- 
teued pleasure, was intended for the en- 
joyment of man; that the whole of life 
passes within the view of, and under ac- 
countableness to, a gracious and com- 
passionate PARENT, and not an austere 
aud merciless fyrant; that the sentiment, 
which should ascend from earth to hea- 
ven in grateful recognition of the mission 
from heaven to earth, is not one of mys- 
tery, dismay, and terror, but of cheer- 
fulness, resiguation, tranquillity, and 
hope. If such were the religion of the 
world, how many of the deformities 
Which exist in society would be unknown ; 
how much would the evils of life be de- 
creased, and its blessings augmented ! 

So far as such a system of religiou has 
found its way in the world hitherto, ob- 
served Mr. S., much may be ascribed to 
the efforts of the Unitarian clergy; and 
it must be preserved, and further dif- 
fused, by the same means, It does not 
become the friends of free inquiry aud 
of rational religion to stand still and see 
their ministers reviled by any combina- 
t.on of men, by whatsoever motives or 
impulses such combination may be go- 
verned, On the contrary, we are bound 
by every sense of duty and interest to 
strengthen their hands aud encourage 
their hearts. ‘Their purpose is to make 
the world wiser and better; not for 
themselves, but for the human race. 
They apply their teaching to the under- 
standing and to the heart; their avenues 
are those of plain common sense, the 
ear, and the eye. ‘They make the Sab- 
bath a day of sadness to those only whom 
they can bring to contrition ; to others, 
a day of social meeting, in which the 
audience are to be called away from the 
cares and anxieties of transitory life, and 
warued of ** the uncertainty of death, 
and of the uncertainty of the hour.”’ As 
the Sabbath is the appropriate, and per- 
haps the only proper stated day of geve- 
ral meeting for social religious instruc. 
tion, it is of the highest import, that 
learning, talent, zeal, and effectiveness 
should be brought into the services of 
that day. The means of doing this well 
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deserve the care of those who are able 
to aid in making the day precious to the 
interests of individuals and of society. 

All who are iuterested in this very se- 
rious call to aid the clergy in their la- 
bours, must give their own labour, and 
must contribute the means of making 
labour effective. Some sectarians, who 
regard the purposes which we uphold 
with no friendly eye, shew us that labour 
aud money are the means, But who will 
labour, and who will give? We know 
that the clergy will labour, but who will 
give? All should give who wish to im- 
prove the condition of the age, aud lay 
the foundation for future aud successive 
improvement, ‘This is the debt which 
we owe to posterity for the acts of those 
through whom we are at dome, in a land 
of civil and religious liberty. 

The young should give, They are en- 
tering the world; deeply are they inte- 
rested that it should grow wiser and 
better. ‘They desire to escape from fol- 
lies and extravagancies; from vain, and 
worse than profitless pursuits, and to 
know how to choose and value what may 
be pursued. ‘They can contribute their 
example, and spare something from their 
means to raise the standard of moral aud 
social worth; and they may leave the 
world with the assurance, that they do 
leave it better than they found it. 

The middle aged should give. They 
have lived long enough to know how 
much more valuable life would have 
been, if they had found in it settled and 
acknowledged principles in morals and 
in religion, to serve as guides in its per- 
plexing and difficult paths; the middle 
aged have loug enough to live, to permit 
their latter years to redeem the former 
ones. ‘They will not miss, nor regret, 
whatever they may give to promote the 
common object of making human life 
rational, satisfactory, and profitable, 

Those who fave passed the meridian 
should give. ‘They feel how fast the 
years run round; and how soon all 
which they cau call their own will be 
vumbered, All of them will admit, that 
their retrospect of life would be far more 
grateful if they had lived, aud if all 
around them had lived, under that moral 
aud religious influence which the Uni- 
tarian faith inculcates. Are there vone 
amoug them who feel that if life were to 
be given over again, they would do 
something more than they have doue to 
increase the moral and religious light of 
their fellow-men, and something less for 
those things that perish in the using? 
if it be too late for them to make the 
world better for themselves, it is not wo 
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late to make it better for those whom 
they must leave behind to use what 
themselves cannot carry away. 

But it is to females that av appeal may 
be made with the certainty of success, 
whenever the object is to do any good. 
The-debt which woman owes to Chris- 
tian revelation, though ever in the pro- 
cess of being paid, can never be dis- 
charged. //’oman knows what she was 
before men were Christians, and how 
slowly her condition meliorated dll the 
era of the Reformation; she acknow- 
ledges, with tearful gratitude, what she 
has become since moral and religious 
refinement have shed their influence on 
society. It is to mothers that society 
now looks to fix the first and most eu 
during principles of human character. 
In the days of prosperity—in the dreari- 


ness of adversity—in the bitterness of 


penitence —the lessons canght at the 
maternal knee spring up, uncalled tor, 
to admonish or console ; perhaps to re- 
ceive the last tribute of gratitude and 
veneration. 

But what can women do in the diffu- 
sion of moral and religious light? They 
can give their influence upon all the 
classes mentioned, and on all others. 
They can controul the extravagance of 
emulation, folly, and fashion. ‘They can 
make it the fashion to spare something 
from useless decoration and entertain- 
ment to enrich the Unitarian treasury. 
Not that they have been careless of the 
good they can do, Far otherwise. There 
are many and honourable proofs of thei 
devotedness to the improvement of the 
ave. It should be noticed on this occa- 
sion, that in the last year a sum equal 
to the maintenance of the domestic mis- 
sionary in this city has been contributed 
by the ladies. This mission, and the 
manner in which its duties have been 
performed, attract the notice of the con- 
siderate and benevolent in an eminent 
degree. 

On the whole, concluded Mr. S.,_ Li- 
beral Christianity has po occasion to de- 
spond, Many of the most intelligent 
and best informed among men, are its 
faithful friends. It will certainly in- 
crease and diffuse its influence, in pro- 
portion to the means which are used to 
bring it to the test of human reason. 
To do this, we must promote public 
teaching from the pulpit, and promote 
aud satisfy the demand for kuowledge 
through the press, 

if all could be made to feel the impor- 
tance of this progressive improvement to 
themselves, to their associates, to their 
offspring, and to posterity; and if they 
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could be induced to labour and contri 
bute to that extent only which thei 
dearest interests demand, it cannot by 
doubted that the pure and simple reve. 
lation of the gospel—whether called by 
our peculiar vame or any other—will 
become, at some time, the only Christian 
religion acknowledged among men. 

Mr. Sullivan was followed by How. 
LEVERETY SALTONSTALL, of Salem. 

After some introductory observations, 
he remarked, that we were associated 
for the promotion of an object in which 
we had a common interest—the canse 
ot what we deemed to be religious truth, 
We were met together to. strepethen 
each other’s hands and encourage each 
other’s hearts, and it seemed to him de- 
sirable, that gentlemen of the laity should 
take a part in the discussion of topics 
which on other occasions, and in a dif- 
ferent form, are generally left to the 
clergy. He had therefore listened with 
peculiar pleasure to the addresses to the 
meeting from his friends of the laity. 

The remarks of the gentleman who 
had been heard with so much eratifiea- 
tion, on the manner in which contro- 
versy had recently been conducted by our 
opponents—by gross personalities and 
attacks on private character—had struck 
him with great force, and were entitled 
to great attention. He feared, he said, 
it was part of a system, well understood, 
and far extended, to put down Unita 
rianism, by rendering its distingnished 
professors odious to the communiry, It 
seemed to him important, therefore, that 
there should be a distinct expression at 
the sentiments of this Association on the 
subject, that this meeting should express 
their disapprobation of this course 
strongly aud clearly; and for this pur- 
pose he would offer a resolution, which, 
he trusted, would meet the views of all 
present, 

Resolved, ** That the gross personali- 
ties, and libellous insinuations, to be 
found in religious publications of the 
day, are to be discountenanced, and se- 
verely and openly reprobated, by the 
friends of candour and decency.” 

This resolution, said Mr. S., asserts, 
that there are gross personalities and li- 
bellous insinuations in some of the reli- 
gious publications of the day, and con- 
tains the sentiment, that they ought to 
be discountenanced and openly repre- 
bated. If religious publications have 
been so polluted, every one preseut will 
respond to the sentiment of regret and 
reprobation ; and that they have been, '* 
known to all who are in the habit of 
reading these periodical and other publi- 
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cautions, Which we must often do with an 
aching heart. 

This mode of couductiug controversy, 
on religious subjects especially, is not 
new. It has been usnal, when passiou 
becomes much excited, and is a common 
refuge, when argument fails. But we 
had flattered ourselves, that there had 
been an improvement in this respect, 
that men had learned to differ without 
denouncing each other, that although 
they could not see ** eye to eye” on all 
subjects, they were not blinded to each 
other’s merits, and could regard each 
other’s rights. We have seen contro- 
versies On religious subjects conducted 
with great spirit and ability, pushing the 
argument to the utmost extent, without 
questioning the sincerity or impeaching 
the character of opponents. But this is 
a hazardous mode of conducting the de- 
fence of a bad cause; mere argument 
will not do ; what is denounced as fatal 
error is gaining grouud, and a new mode 
of attack must be resorted to. A la- 
mentable change has taken place; indi- 
vidual character is no longer held sacred, 
and attacks have been made on some of 
the purest and best men—men of un- 
spotted lives, whom we have been ac- 
customed to venerate, whom we _ have 
been taught to respect, and have held up 
as models to our children. There seems 
to be an attempt making, by a_ brisk 
movement, in this way to effect what 
other and better means have failed to 
accomplish, Nor are these personalities 
confined to the living. The dead have 
not been suffered to rest iv peace, vor 
their children to enjoy in quict that good 
name which they have cherished as their 
most precious inheritance. 

Mr. S. referred to some instances of 
personalities, but said he should not at- 
tempt on this oecasion to defend the re- 
putation of the persons accused, The 
late beloved aud highly-respected Presi- 
devt of Harvard University had been 
cruelly attacked, and this under circum- 
stauces which we should suppose could 
excite only sympathy, when he was suf- 
fering under infirmities, and was abseut 
from the country. The late Treasurer 
of the College has also been the subject 
of these libellous insinuations. Nor has 
the venerable Professor of Divinity es- 
caped, 

These personalities have been confined 
to no class or profession, A distin- 
guished member of this Association, an 
eminent jurist, who has always hououred 
us by his presence, and sumetimes by his 
addresses, has been the subject of severe 
remarks, Clergymen, who have grown 
erey in the discharze of their sacred du- 





tics, are not exempt; their flocks are 
told that their beloved and venerated 
pastors have never preached a gospel 
sermon, that they have always preached 
another gospel, and this from worldly 
motives, 

The conduct and motives of whole 
bodies of men have been impeached, 
The highest judicial tribunal of the State, 
to which we have all looked as the ark 
of our safety—men who have been con- 
sidered as the ornaments and blessings 
of the community—PARSONs, SEDGWwick, 
SEWALL, and other departed and living 
judges, have been accused of perverting 
their offictal authority for party purposes, 
of making a series of decisions merely 
for the sake of promoting their particular 
religious opinions, 

‘To such an extent has this been car- 
ried, that even some of the framers of 
the Coustitution have been pursued, and 
it has been intimated, that the late 
learned chief-justice, and a few others, 
procured by intrigue the adoption of the 
third article in the Convention, and by 
the people too,—and with admirable 
foresight; for the purpose, he supposed, 
of making particular decisions some thirty 
years afterwards, when he should be 
chief justice ! 

And these insinuations against the pu- 
rity of our judges are occasioned by a 
series of decisions which have been ae- 
quiesced in many years ; acquiesced in? 
—which the people regard as next in 
importance to the Constitution itself; 
which are the great security of our reli- 
gious rights; which protect the many 
from the controul of the few. 

Nor has the executive department of 
government escaped reproach, Unita- 
rians are said to have bad the address to 
fill all the chief offices of the State with 
their friends, while they were denying 
that there was avy such thing as Unita- 
rianism here; a charge of falsehood, as 
well as hypocrisy and intrigue, against 
us. 

To such extravagant length are these 
suspicions and insinuations carried, that 
eveu the popular branch of the Legislature, 
consistipg of several hundred persons, 
has been said to be under the influence 
of the mighty magicians bebind the 
scenes. 

Should not such a course, asked Mr, 
S., be discountenanced and reprobated ? 
What good can come from this mode of 
conducting controversy 2? None, It is 
no test of truth, and has vo tendency to 
elicit it. Suppose all these personalities 
true, they furnish po argument against 
the truth of the doctrines we profess. 
Alas for Christianity itself, were it other 
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wise ; for who lives up to the require- 
ments of his religion? The evils of these 
reproachful insinuations are great, are 
innumerable. Great injury is actually 
done to character, for many read these 
offensive publications who will not see 
and who do not care to see the defence. 
And how many friends have been cruelly 
wounded in their feelings! How con- 
trary is this to the spirit of the gospel, 
that spirit which breathes love and good 
will, and would promote universal peace ! 
How contrary to the example of that 
Master whom we all profess to follow ! 
He bore with the infirmities and detects 
of all around him. No denunciations 
escaped his lips, except agaiust pharisai- 
cal pride and hypocrisy, and the spirit 
of denunciation in others, 

What, then, under these circum- 
stances, is our duty? ‘To defend the 
reputation of our friends against unjust 
attacks. Mr. S. remarked upon the 
nature of slander, and the wide-spreading 
mischief it causes, unless promptly re- 
futed. It is our duty also to bear open 
testimony to what we believe to be the 
truth, never to shrink from the avowal 
of it, never to shun discussion and fair 
controversy. There is a mistake on this 
subject, he said. Controversy is not al- 
ways an evil. There is a difference be- 
tween discussion, or coutroversy, and 
personalities. Controversy is one thing, 
personalities another. ‘There must be 
controversy. No important truth in li- 
terature or science has been settled in 
any other way. What are discussions in 
our legislative assemblies but contre- 
versies ? The abolition of the slave 
trade was the result of a long contro- 
versy. The late glorious act of the Bri- 
tish government was the effect of a con 
troversy of thirty years, and had the 
question pew first been started, Catholic 
emancipation might not have taken place 
for thirty years to come. The reforma- 
tion itself was brought about by a severe 
controversy only, aud very little would 
have been gained by it, if controversy 
had then ceased. 

Let us then not hesitate to meet the 
important questions that interest the 
community, always regarding the rights 
of others, and especially their character 
and motives, Strange, that men cannot 
learn, that others have precisely the 
same right to think as themselves! 
Strange, that we cannot tolerate differ- 
ence of opinion in others, when every 
thinking man will perceive how often be 
has himself differed at one period from 
himself at another. 

Mr. S. urged the duty of perseverance. 
There is much to animate and encourage 





us, said he. We are engaged in what we 
believe to be the best of canses—the 
cause of sacred truth. We should take 
courage from its success—its prospects, 
This full assembly should encourage us. 
We should not be intimidated by the 
means used against us. Why should we 
fear what man can do, his empty threats, 
when we are in the way of our duty? 
True, our reputation may be cruelly 
slandered—we may be called on to ex- 
plain transactions which have almost 
faded from our memory; but we shall 
have the testimony of a good couscicuce, 
and what is infinitely more important, 
our witness will be on high; his pro- 
mises are sure, and we shall in no wise 
lose our reward, 

Mr. Saltonstall closed his remarks at 
a few minutes before ten o'clock. ‘They 
were curtailed by a regard to the late- 
vess of the hour, which also prevented 
other gentlemen from = speaking. The 
duxology beginning with the words, 


‘© From all who dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise arise,” 


was sung by the assembly, after which 
the Association adjourned ‘sine die.” 

‘The meeting was suited to interest 
and encourage the friends of Unitarian 
Christiavity. The house was crowded, 
and the character of the audience such 
as conld not but gratify the members of 
the Association. ‘The addresses were 
distinguished by independence and ani- 
mation. Itvis believed, that by the just 
employment of its auniversaries the As- 
sociation may do much in accomplishing 
the purposes for which it was establish- 
ed. Large assemblies are collected who 
separate with a deeper conviction of the 
value of their religious principles, and 
after practical evidence that these princi- 
ples can engage powerful minds and 
warm hearts in their defence. En- 
couragement is received from the pre- 
sence of so many who hold the like 
faith, and opportunity is afforded for 
discussion on subjects of vital interest to 
the citizen and the Christian. 

The documents presented on this an- 
niversary are now printed by direction 
of the Executive Committee. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee, May 26, 1829. 


During the last year the Committee 
have pursued a similar course to that 
adopted in former years; seeking to 
promote, as opportunities should arise, 
or might be created, a few important 
objects. It is their duty in this Report 
to glance at these objects. 

The publication of tracts has been 
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coutinued, though to a less extent than 
the Committee have uniformly desired. 
There has been a singular unwillingness 
to furnish manuscripts for their use, and 
in their anxiety to give the impress of 
the Association only to those which 
were at once original and excellent, 
they have been perhaps fastidious in 
their choice, and through their very in- 
terest in the subject may have seemed to 
be inattentive to this department of their 
duties. It should moreover be consider- 
ed, that while individuals, who have 
long been members of the Association, 
may desire pew publications, the wants 
of another portion of the community, 
whose situation renders then objects of 
our sympathy and often of our charity, 
are relieved by those which have been 
printed in former years. In this way the 
Association is doing extensive good, of 
which the sabscribers generally are, and 
must be, ignorant. Since the last meet- 
ing ten new tracts have been issued, 
seven of the first series and three of the 
second. The circulation of our tracts is 
spread over a wide extent of country, 
some of them having been sent to Ca- 
nada, to Georgia, and to the Valley of 
the Mississippi, in compliance with re- 
quests from individuals residing in these 
several regions. ‘The demand for them 
in New England cannot be expected to 
continue at that height to which it rose 
soon after their publication commenced. 
It probably is now at that point at which 
it will remain for some years, and at 
which it will require, on the part of the 
Directors, a constant supply of plain, 
faithful tracts, illustrating the doctrines, 
enforcing the precepts, urging the claims, 
and breathing, while they also inculcate, 
the spirit of our religion, ‘The Commit- 
tee are convinced that the gratuitous 
distribution of tracts, when they are en- 
trusted to honest and judicious persons, 
is an important means of diffusing the 
truth which they contain, and on this 
principle they have made frequent ap- 
propriations of this nature. 

The Committee have, in two or three 
instances only, appropriated money to 
the support of a Christian ministry or 
worship. In the course of the last sum- 
mer two gentlemen were induced to leave 
their pulpits for a few weeks, on a condi- 
tion which the Committee accepted, that 
their places should be supplied during 
their absence, and undertook missionary 
tours in Maine. Evidence has been 
furnished that they were successful in 
accomplishing the purposes of their vi-it 
to the counties of Somerset, Kennebec, 
and Penobscot. Fifty dollars have been 
voted to Mr. Peirce, who has for many 


years been the pastor of a small Unita- 
rian church in Trenton, N. Y., for his 
services in that place and vicinity. Mr. 
May has been encouraged by the promise 
of assistance to undertake some mis- 
sionary labours in Connecticut. His 
character and past ministry entitle him 
to the confidence of this Association. A 
similar vote of assistance has been pass- 
ed in regard to Mr, Hall, who proposed 
to visit the villages lying in the valley of 
the Connecticut, bat who has been pre- 
vented from fulfilling his intention by 
sickness occasioned by his labours 
through the winter. 

In the course of last summer, Mr. 
Ware, of New York, made a rapid visit 
to the western and northern parts of that 
State. The effects of his services were 
immediate and great. It was scarcely 
known, even to the inhabitants of this 
interesting section of country, that 
Unitarian preaching would be accepta- 
ble. Mr, Ware found not only opportu- 
nities to proclaim the truth, but large 
audiences wherever he journeyed, and 
an impulse was given to religious senti- 
ment, which has already produced re- 
sults that must be permanent. The 
Committee have made av appropriation 
for the future demands of this region. 

The Domestic Mission in Boston, 
which has been from its commencement 
under the general care of the Committee, 
has fully justified the expectations of 
good that were indulged concerning it. 
The health of the present ** minister at 
large’ among the poor has been im- 
paired by his unwearied exertions, aud 
it is very desirable that one should be 
fouud to share the work with him, But 
it is peculiarly dificult to fill this office, 
Requiring on the ove hand singular qua- 
lifications, and on the other imposing 
onerous duties, few are willing to euter 
upon its responsibilities; yet no em- 
ployment offers the means of more im. 
mediate or visible usefulness, and scarce 
any exceed it in lasting and extensive 
benefit. 

From the Treasurer's Report, read at 
the private meeting of the Association, 
it appears that the receipts the past year 
have amounted to 3,848 dol, 30 ceuts, 
and the expenditures to 2,390 dol. 62 
cents, leaving a balance vow in the trea- 
sury of 1,457 dol. 68 cents, Of this ba- 
lance 233 dol, 20 cents are credited to 
the Domestic Mission Fund, and cannot 
be withdrawn to any other object. 

The progress of Unitarian Christianity 
during the year has not disappointed the 
expectations awakened at our last anni- 
versary. Whether it be measured by the 
diftusion of our distinctive tenets, by the 
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profession of adherence to our opinions, 
or by the spread ot those just prin if les 
aud the increase of those gencrous sen- 
timents which we deem far more inm- 
portant than any sectarian peculiarities, 
and which we believe may be held in 
union with various forms of doctrine, 
whether one or the other or all of these 
circumstances be regarded, we have oc- 
casion for vratitude and rejoicing, 
Changes iu opinion are silently effected, 
and will be revealed only in their com- 
pletion. In the history of religion it 
will appear, that in certain periods of 
progress mhore may be attributed to the 
gradual decline of error, a decline so 
ventle that even the minds in which it is 
going on are unconscious of it, than to 
the direct inculeation of truth. Men 
become the re¢ ipic uts of good by ce asing 
to hold that which is evil. It is there- 
fore with satisfaction that the Committee 
notice the new shapes assumed by the 
spirit of religious error, since they prove 
to us, that those who have been its ad 
wirers begin to understand its charac- 
ter. The features of Calvinism have 
been so softened and its oracles so in- 
terpreted within a short time, that he 
who first proclaimed its instructions, 
could he have scen this day, would have 
dismissed the hope of propagating a 
system of faith by creeds and denuncia- 
tious, Orthodoxy, if it mean the popu- 
lar religion, is, as it appears in different 
places, strangely inconsistent with itself; 
aud if it mean the truth, Christians scem 
to be inquiring in themselves, whether it 
may not be the common property of 
many sects, no one of which has a right 
to claim its exclusive possession. We 
rejoice in these sivns of the times. The Vv 
augur, they contain geod. They indicate 
the action of causes that will eventually 
produce the establishment of those pur- 
poses for which we are associated. 

Still it is painful to witness the efforts 
made to hinder the reformation that we 
desire to see perfected. ' Mliberality and 
religious sectarianism are struggling to 
obtain the ascendancy, and in the prose- 
cution of their ends weich with little 
discrimination the means they adopt. 
We have confidence in the good sense, 
the just feeling, and the free spirit of 
the people. We wever have believed 
that these barriers could be prostrated 
by the assaults or the artifices of men, 
who presume to trample on the rights of 
human conscience, and to remodel the 
laws of Christian charity. We have little 
reason now for fear of such success, 
when talent, industry, zeal, and wealth, 
have been called into service, and ana- 
themas and persuasions, thines sacred 
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and things profane, argument aud wi 
represt ntation, pe rsonal abuse and ss 
cial agency, have been summened to lend 
their assistance, and yet, so far as the 
overthrow of U nitarianism, or the dimi-. 
nution of its resources, either spiritual 
or secular, or the character of its friends 
is concerned, all have been used in vain, 
The name Unitarian was never held in 
higher esteem than now; the body ot 
Christians so designated never, in this 
country, deserved more regard; while 
the faith which they embrace was neve 
before in such a state of effectual disse- 
mination. It has been shewn to be in- 
capable of destruction. Like the Oak, it 
grows alike by the sunshine and the 
storm. In the days of peace and nea 
the still waters it flourishes, while con- 
troversy but exhibits and increases its 
streugth. 

The Committee, as they deprecate, 
cannot forbear to call the attention of 
the members of this Association to the 
manner in which religious sects have at- 
tempted to thwart or embarrass cach 
other. Selieving that discussien and 
effort are necessary to the triumph ot 
truth, and that every Christian should 
be earnest in defence of the gospel 
which he has received through the mi- 
pistry of the Scriptures, they are ule 
willing that these instruments should be 
perverted, Candour, justice, and week- 
ness, are virtues that should be sacrificed 
on Lo altar, aud, least of all, ou the altar 
of religious truth. If there is any sin 
against which the community may be 
implored, nay, required, to utter th 
voice of indignant rebuke, it is when, 
under the pretence ot a zeal kindled by 
Christian faith, kindness aud decorum 
are violated, individual character is a>- 
sailed, domestic peace broken, and the 
bonds of social harmony are dissolved. 
We insi-t on an obedience to the apos- 
tle’s precept, that ‘* the truth be spoken 
in love.”’ 

If the Committee thonght it necessary 
to designate particular circumstances that 
marked the spread of Unitariavism, they 
might notice the prosperous state of se- 
veral new societies. In Concord and 
Dover, N. H., and in Providence, RL, 
ministers have been ordained within the 
last year, under circumstances that pro- 
mised fruit to their labours, and thus tar 
experience has realized more than was 
promised. ‘The churches ia New York 
are augmenting their numbers ; that - 
Philadelphia has been blessed with re- 
markable enlargement of its resources. 
In Baltimore and Charleston the brethren 
continue steadfast in their purpose 
sustain their Master’s cause, ‘The cou- 



























































dition of the society at Washington has 
been contemplated with deep interest. 
By the loss of their esteemed and able 
minister, they were deprived of an essen- 
tial element of prosperity, the adminis- 
tration, viz., of religious ordinances by a 
settied clergyman. They have exerted 
themselves to the utmost measure of their 
ability, and they now look to their fellow- 
christians for encouragement to perse- 
vere. The Conimittee present their si- 
tuation to the respectful notice of the 
Association, 

As has been already suggested, a sur- 
prising expression of sentiment has been 
elicited within the last vear in the west- 
ero part of New York, Mr. Ware preach- 
ed in Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, Water- 
town, and other considerable towns, and 
in each of these places attracted to the 
subjects of his discourses an interest that 
has been cherished and diffused since 
his return to his parochial duties. In 
Rochester a society has been formed, and 
a gentleman from this neighbourhood 
invited to become its pastor. The pre- 
disposition to receive our views of Chiris- 
tiauity, which has thus been disclosed, 
was partially produced by the extrava- 
gancies in doctrine and practice of which 
the people had been made the witnesses, 
and sometimes the subjects. No other 
part of our country at the present mo- 
ment offers more encouragement to the 
hopes of the Unitarian Christian. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a similar declara- 
tion of sentiment, unexpected at this 
time, has also gratified us. A society 
has been organized, and if they should 
secure the services of an acceptable cler- 
evman, wiil retain the animation that 
has distinguished its commencement, 
While it gains the firmness of more ma- 
ture age. Scarcely any spot in our re- 
public is more advantageously situated 
for the diffusion of good influences, as 
from a central body, than Cincinnati, 
and we shall watch with the anxiety of 
earnest hope the fortunes of this society. 

As we return to notice more particu- 
larly the interests of this Association, we 
may not omit the union which has been 
formed between this and a kindred So- 
ciety, in the prosecution of an object alike 
desired by each. ‘The Boston Sunday- 
School Society, which has already been 
highly useful through the effects of its 
meetings and its correspondence, was 
established with the design of publishing 
juvenile books of a religious or moral 
character. The utility of such a measure 
had not been overlooked by this Com- 
mittee, aud they proffered their co-ope- 
ration in effecting it. ‘Their proposal 
was accepted, and arrangements wer 
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made, according to which a series of 
juvenile books has been commenced, 
which, by the purity of their contents, 
the neatness of their execution, and their 
low price, invite comparison with any 
that have been published, and authorize 
the belief that one of the most urgent 
Wauts of the community will be supplied. 
These books bear the imprint of the 
Boston Sunday-School Society and of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

A proposition to other Socicties to 
counect themselves with this Association, 
in a manner which it was thought would 
be mutually beneficial, though it was not 
met with the same alacrity, and arrange- 
ments have pot yet been completed, it is 
hoped, will not ultimately fail of its pur- 
pose. 

A change has taken place in the co- 
veroment of this Association, The office 
of Foreign Secretary, which was created 
by an amendment of the constitution on 
the last anniversary, having remained 
vacant for some time in cousequence ot 
the nou-acceptance of the gentleman then 
elected, has been recently filled by the 
choice of Rev. Henry Ware, jr., who had 
been compelled by the circumstances ot 
ill health and absence to resign his place 
as one of the Directors. It was with 
sincere grief that the Committee acknow- 
ledged the vecessity of his withdrawing 
from an immediate participation in their 
labours. To no individual is this Axso- 
ciation more indebted. While resident 
abroad, Mr. Ware will possess opportu- 
nities of securing correspondents that 
will essentially aid him in his subsequent 
duties as Foreign Secretary. The va- 
caucy in the Board of Directors was filled 
by the election of Rev, Francis Parkman, 

The mention of Mr. Ware naturally 
brings to mind the institution to which, 
if his health should be restored, he will 
in future devote his energies. The The- 
ological School at Cambridge merits, 
both from its design and its present ex- 
cellent condition, the regard of all who 
desire that the churches of our land 
should enjoy the ministrations of enlight- 
ened and pious teachers. By a recent 
increase of instructors and of studies it 
has been enabled to furnish as ample 
means of improvement as any seminary 
of the same kind in the United States. 

Among the instruments of diffusing 
the knowledge and love of religion, the 
periodical works patronized by Unitari- 
ans bold a high rank. The Christian 
Examiner, always worthy of praise, has 
by a new arrangement been rendered a 
more general, without becoming a less 
efficient, agent in disseminating truth, 
The Committe: deem it proper aleo to 
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take respectfnl notice of the Christian 
Register, which has lately received an 
augmentation of strength in the editorial 
department The Unitarian Advocate, 
the Teacher's Manual, and the Liberal 
Preacher, continue to deserve liberal pa- 
tronage. 

The Unitarian Book and Pamphlet 
Society has pursued its path of usefulness 
without noise or ostentation, but with 
advantage to many who are indebted to 
it for amore thorough acquaintance with 
our opinions and the arguments on which 
they rest, than they could else have ob- 
tained. In the two years of the existence 
of this Society, 8058 tracts and pamphlets 
have been issued from its Depository. 

A more active correspondence has been 
maintained with England than in previ- 
ous years. The letters of Unitarians in 
Great Britain contain expressions of 
strong interest in our affairs. The pro- 
gress of religious sentiment in America 
is carefully observed by them, our writers 
are treated with respect, and a disposition 
is manifested to strengthen the ties of 
fraternal sympathy. As advocates of the 
same great principles, and equal lovers 
of religious liberty, however we may 
differ on questions of less moment, it is 
thonght to be our duty to cultivate to- 
wards them feelings of Christian affec- 
tion. The late triumph of justice over 
prescriptive power, of good seuse over 
timid bigotry, and of dispassionate feel- 
ing over heated prejudice, has called 
forth in that land, and should awaken 
in ours, sincere delight. 

In Bengal, circumstances have inter- 
rupted the services that had beeu under- 
taken for the direct inculcation of Uni- 
tarian Christianity. Springs have, how- 
ever, been put in motion in the higher 
class of natives, which, it can scarcely be 
doubted, will hereafter produce a wide 
and visible change in the faith of Hin- 
dostan, An acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of England will be the meaus of 
religious as well as of intellectual im- 
provement. 

In Madras, William Roberts, a self- 
educated native, is zealously engaged in 
instructing his countrymen in the simple 
gospel of Christ. It may gratify some to 
learn that, in a letter just received from 
him, he speaks of his intention to trans- 
late into Tamul the second tract of the 
first series published by the Association, 
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entitled, “ One Hundred Scriptural Ar. 
guments for the Unitarian Faith.” 

Having thus presented a sketch of their 
proceedings, and of prominent facts be- 
longing to the occasion, the Committee 
close their Report with the hope that the 
topics suggested will afford matter not 
only for useful thought, but for a free 
and earnest discussion. Such discussion 
they desire should characterize the pre- 
sent meeting. This anniversary may be 
made highly beneficial by exciting the 
minds of those who prize the same gos- 
pel of truth and peace, and desire that it 
should ‘* have free course and be glori- 
fied.” The effect is not confined to this 
evening nor to this city. An impulse is 
given that is felt widely, and from these 
meetings the Committee anticipate that 
no inconsiderable benefit will result in 
future years. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

In the press, and will appear early in 
November, a vew Aunual, upon a more 
enlarged aud splendid scale than any 
hitherto attempted. It is entitled “ The 
Landscape Annual ;’’ and will be pub- 
lished by Mr, Jennings, embellished with 
26 higbly-finished line engravings, con- 
ducted by Mr. Heath, from drawings by 
Prout. The first volume will embrace 
the Tour of Italy and Switzerland. ‘The 
literary department has devolved upon 
Mr. 'T. Roscoe, the editor and proprietor 
of the ** Juvenile Keepsake.”’ 


Tuk Juvenile Keepsake, vol. the 2nd, is 
nearly ready for publication. ‘The illus- 
trations, consisting of eight beautiful line 
engravings, are conducted by Mr. Heath; 
with contributions from the most esteem- 
ed writers. 





Dr. BarnaM has in the press ‘* An 
Introduction to Greek Grammar, on a New 
Plan.”’ ‘This is a small and compendious 
work, intended for teaching the elements 
of the language in a much simpler and 
easier manner than is presented in any 
other work of the kind. It is especially 
adapted for those whose principal design 
in studying Greek is to read the New 
Testament in its original tongue. It 
may be used without any previous ac- 
quaintance with Latin. 


M. J. N. is mistaken as to Robinson’s History and Mystery of Good Friday being 
out of print. It may be had at a very cheap rate, and in any quantity. a 
Communications have been received from Rev. ‘I’. Davis (forwarded to Mr. Wood); 


A. E.; A. B.; Philalethes ; Hieronimus; Castigator, &c, 
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